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By Carl Russell Fish, Ph. D., Professor of 
History, University of Wisconsin 


Colored Maps and Illustrations. 629 Pages. $1.92 


NEW, distinctive, and impressive history of 
4 the growth of the American nation, especially 
suitable for high schools. It describes graphically 
the most important episodes in our history, makes 
clear the chief forces that have brought about the 
development of the nation, and traces the causes 
and effects of various conditions on our national life 


In addition, it gives a comprehensive account of 
certain subjects, such as the changes in home life, 
which have not hitherto been included in a book of 
this kind. Its treatment of the gradual expansion 
of the nation from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific coast makes a fascinating story. All in all, 
pupils who study this book are likely to develop a 
genuine interest in the history of our country 
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tion have influenced trade, and what government 
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graphic, there are many illustrations, maps, and 
tables of statistics. (4th year H. S. 
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By S. E. Forman, Ph.D. 


HIS revised edition of Forman’s 

widely used text, ADVANCED AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY, places the emphasis 
upon the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country rather than upon 
political and military affairs. Two 
features of this text are the presentation 
in considerable detail of the Old World 
background from which the colonists 


came and the attention given to recent 
and present-day history which should help 
to interest the pupil in and lead him to a 
better understanding of modern national 
problems and events. The book has been 
written in an interesting, spirited, and 
graphic style, and is illustrated with many 
pictures and numerous helpful maps. The 
text is rich in pedagogical features. 
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up to the present, will be even more popular. 
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national and state governments. The volume is clear and forceful in style, and thorough though concise in 
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in courses on the Constitution. 
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party history and of the development and operation of party machinery, together with a consideration of 
certain party problems in their relation to political morality. This important volume has firmly established 
itself in the literature of political education. In its successive editions thousands of copies have been sold. 


The present edition, the third, brings the record down through the party conventions of 1924. An ideal college 
text book on American politics. 
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HISTORY AND THE OTHER SOCIAL STUDIE 


IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


During the school year 1925-1926 a most important series of articles dealing 
with History and the other Social Studies in Junior and Senior High Schools will 
be published in THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK. 


Beginning in the current issue of October, 1925, with a treatment of the Seventh 
Grade Courses, a single grade of the high school course will be taken up in the suc- 
cessive months, ending in May, 1926. with a general survey of the entire course. 
The contributors to the series are the following well-known educators: 


Seventh Grade, by Miss Edna H. Stone, of the University High School, Oakland, 
Cal. (October, 1925). See page 262. 


Eighth Grade, by Professor Bessie L. Pierce, of the University of Iowa (to appear, 
November, 1925). 


Ninth Grade, by Professor Howard C. Hill, of the University High School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (to appear, January, 1926). 


Tenth Grade, by Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton. of Lincoln School, Columbia University, 
New York (to appear, February, 1926). 


Eleventh Grade, by Miss Frances Morehouse, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University (to appear, March, 1926). 


Twelfth Grade, by Professor Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New York City (to 
appear, April, 1926). 


General Survey and Criticism of the Series, by Professor R. M. Tryon, of School 


r 
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of Education, University of Chicago (to appear. May, 1926). 


The treatment of the work of each grade will be entirely practical. There will 
be descriptions of existing curricula in use in the grade and a general estimate of 
the direction of change and experiment. Existing textbooks and other materials 
will be listed for each grade. Advice on methods will be given, with illustrations 
drawn from successful class-room experience. 


It is safe to say that no more valuable series of articles upon History and the 
Social Studies has ever been planned and prepared. Every teacher, or prospective 


teacher, of these subjects will need THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK during the months 
when these articles are appearing. 
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Let This New Plan Bring 
American History Teaching Success 
TO YOU 


6 pn’ . . . The New Sanford-Gordy American History Series 
of Maps with European Background are the first and only series 
of Maps which show Old World Beginnings and which make possible 
the teaching of American History in a modern way . . . as a part of 
the history of the world . . . not as an isolated subject. The char- 
acter of colonizations in America made clear by visualization of Old 
World Beginnings. Enthusiastically received . . . recognized by 
educators everywhere as a distinct, modern development in American 
History teaching. Let this new teaching plan put life . . . interest 

. enthusiasm in your American History Classroom. Know the 
success these maps will bring you . . . the pleasure of teaching with 
their help. Investigate this new series of maps. 


20 Maps Designed for Teaching Efficiency 


Twenty Plates, Size 50x38 Inches, Containing 44 Major Maps and 17 Minor Maps 
SGl1 The Mediterranean World About SG10 The Movement Westward. 
























500 B. C. SG11 Growth of the United States, 1800- 
SG2 The Roman World—Expansion and 1820—War of 1812. 

Conflict, SG12 Slavery in the United States, 1821. 
SG3 The Barbarian Invasions and Me- SG13 Internal Improvements, 1825-1850. 

dieval Europe. SG14 The Approach of the Civil War. 
SG4_ The Age of Discovery. SG15 The Expansion of the American Na- 
SG5 Spanish and French Explorers. tion, 1783-1860. 
SG6 European Beginnings in America, SG16 The Civil War. 

1654. SG17 Growth of the Great West. 
SG7 Early Colonies. SG18 Population and Industries. 
SG8 Division of North America Among SG19 The World War. 

the Nations. SG20 The United States as a World Power, 
SG9_ The Revolution. 1898-1925—World War Adjustments, 


The authors of the New Sanford-Gordy American History Series are unquestioned authorities in 
American History. Historical data selected with great care . . . correctly represented. Excell 
any other series for accuracy . . . clearness . . . artistry. Essential features of type, color and 
character emphasized to meet the requirements of classroom visualization. Arranged to corre- 
late with Report of Committee of Eight-—-American Historical Association—Report of 
Committee of Five—American School Citizenship League—Modern Courses of Study 
in American History—Recent Texts of American History. 


Free Offer of Examination 


An examination will convince you that as a visual aid this series of maps are unequalled. Inspect 
them at no cost to yourself. Write for a set on approval, subject to return at our expense, if 
unsatisfactory. Address Dept. O. 
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“One of the outstanding books of the year— 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The Story of 
Human Progress 


An Introduction to Social Studies 


by L. C. MARSHALL 
University of Chicago 


A preview of social studies for junior high school grades, 
that gives the pupil a coherent view of the main forces in- 
volved in living together in society. 


A FEW REVIEWS 


“Man's increasing ability to control energy is the central theme.” 
-Journal of Geography 


The linking of the tangible and intangible elements of progress is achieved 
with lively intelligence and a good grasp of pedagogical method 


Springfield Republican 


‘A contribution of outstanding value to the study of curriculum-materials 
for the junior high schools Educational Administration and Supervision 


“The author's selection of topics, judicious choice of detail, plentiful illu- 
strations, and virility of treatment make the work of inestimable value to all 
teachers of the social studies, and a most instructive and interesting book for 


the general reader as well.” -Chicago School Journal 
‘Profusely illustrated and most interestingly written. The author has 
developed the philosophy of social evolution in language that children can 
understand. The teacher of history and civics should find this book most 
valuable.” West Virginia School Journal 


Price $1.68 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Macmillan Company Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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The London 7imes American Correspondent 


in 1861 


Unpublished letters of William H. Russell 
in the first year of the Civil War 


EDITED BY LOUIS M. SEARS, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


The British opinion during the 
American Civil War gives enduring interest to the 
forces which contributed toward shaping that opinion. 
One of the chief of these has long been recognized in 
The Times. Its special correspondent in 
America, William H. Russell, is probably the most 
influential journalist the war produced. His letters 
in The Times, and his elaborate statement of experi- 
ences in “My Diary North and South” are a definite 
source for the Civil War. Russell’s private corre- 
spondence of the period accordingly derives import- 
ance from his opportunities and position, and his 
letters to J. C. Bancroft Davis, the regular New 
York correspondent of The Times, possesses historic 
interest. 

Davis was a nephew of George Bancroft. 


importance of 


London 


He had 
recently married l’rederica, a granddaughter of Rufus 
King. He had a law practice in New York, the 
correspondence with The Times being supplementary 
His health at this time was 
precarious. Partly on that account and partly be- 
cause he disliked the tone I'he Times adopted toward 
the war he shortly afterward resigned his position. 
But during Russell's sojourn in America the two were 
allied, and the courtesies of Davis to his English con- 
frére bespeak a generous spirit untinged with jealousy 
for a newcomer who assumed the leading role. 
Supplementing the Russell-Davis correspondence 
are included letters from the editor of The 
Times in whose purview the American War chiefly 
fell. Mowbray Morris was a testy specimen of John 
Bull. At the same time few 
Englishmen expressed more clearly the aristocratic 
viewpoint. And his candor is refreshing when con- 
trasted, for example, with the subtleties of Gladstone 
and his biographer, John Morley, in seeking to evade 
the implications of the Newcastle speech and their 


to his regular vocation. 


some 


His bluntness irritates. 


illiberal position. 

The following notes, therefore, from the J. C. Ban 
croft Davis papers in the Library of Congress are 
offered without apology for the comparative obscurity 
of their authors. They illustrate a situation and a 
viewpoint of permanent historic interest. 

The correspondence so far as it is now preserved 
opens in January, 1861, with Buchanan still in office 
and Morris in high indignation at his conduct of 
affairs. He reads Davis, who could hardly be termed 





responsible for the situation, a very pointed sermon. 
“Tue Times, 25 Jan., 1861. 
“My pear Sir, 

“I am sorry you are sick, but not surprised. Every 
decent man in America must, I think, be sick and 
sorry to see what is going on around him. Your 
republic, like every republic that has ever existed, is 
breaking up and falling to pieces under the influence 
of its internal:and self created corruption. If one 
could discard one’s natural sympathies, and shut out 
from contemplation the misery and ruin that threaten 
your country, one might rejoice at this spectacle of 
the weakness and folly of mob government, and look 
forward to a better time when station and intelligence 
shall have their proper place in council and in society. 
You must excuse me for indulging in this homily. 
My indignation, sufficiently strong from the first, has 
been carried beyond measure by the President’s mes- 
sage to the Senate, which appears in this day’s paper 

a more cowardly, illogical and dishonest docu- 
ment never appeared with the name of any man call- 
ing himself a statesman. The only parralel [sic] is 
Pontius Pilate—washing his hands of the affair and 
leaving both action and responsibility to whoever 
chose to take them. Conceive a man with almost un- 
limited powers (for your President is a Dictator with 
far greater power than a constitutional sovereign) 
sitting down with his hands before him in the hour of 
his country’s agony, and saying “it is not my busi- 
He ought to be whipt down the steps of the 
great house at Washington. 

“I have received yours of the 8th and note that you 
have drawn on Coutts for £80. 

“Believe me, 


»» 
ness, 


“Yours very truly, 
“Mowsray Morris. 
‘J. C. B. Davis, Esg.” 

With brutal frankness T'he Times thus warned its 
employee of its forthcoming attitude toward Ameri- 
can events. At the same time it manifested a just 
appreciation of the crisis by selecting as its special 
correspondent a veteran of the Crimea and subse- 
quently of India, the most trusted member of its 
reportorial staff. In commending Russell to the 
courtesy of Davis, Morris takes care to conciliate the 
latter’s feelings. Russell will supplement not super- 
sede him. Davis must remain in New York; whereas 
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Russell will have complete freedom of movement. 
“We also think it desirable to receive the impressions 
of a foreigner who has not been mixed up with your 
domestic politics, and whose sympathies are not en- 
gaged in the struggle now going on.’’' Confidence is 
expressed that Davis will give Russell every possible 
assistance in the performance of his duties. 

Davis accepted the situation wholeheartedly and a 
friendship speedily arose between him and Russell. 
The latter wrote him frequently and with evident 
cordiality. On April 2d he confided that after dining 
with the President and his cabinet he was no whit the 
wiser, but he could speak for Lord Lyons that he “is, 
I think, strong for the Union and agt the S. A.” 

In a letter dated only “Sunday,” but evidently of 
this period of his Washington sojourn, Russell de- 
clares that “I cannot at all understand the rumours 
of preparations side by side with the assurances I 
receive from people who ought to know the facts and 
the intentions of the Govt. 

“There never were such precautions to keep Govt. 
matters secret as there are now taken at Washing- 
ton.” It seems as if ‘all the Cabinet were living on 
the events of the hour.” 

On the twelfth, he wrote in a fever of anxiety over 
the health of his wife left behind in England to ask 
Davis to open any letters coming in his care and to 
telegraph their contents to Charleston in care of the 
British consul, Bunch. He hopes that Davis may 
never be harrowed by similar anxiety. And on his 
way south from Baltimore on “Friday night, 1861,” 
he reiterates his anxiety “in the face of the silence 
which has not been broken by the last two mails.” 

Fort Sumter surrendered on April 13th, while Rus- 
sell was southward bound. But the news was not yet 
known in England on the 18th, when Mowbray Morris 
favored Davis with another homily: 

“My pear SIR 

“The information you give me in your letter of the 
2d inst. is the worst I have yet received and inspires 
me with the most serious apprehensions. Surely the 
time for coercion is past, and the only course now open 
to the government of Washington is to accept the 
secession of the Southern States as a fait accompli. 

“To allow full scope to a revolution until it is 
thoroughly organized and then to oppose it, seems to 
be nothing short of madness—-To attempt to collect 
the revenue from the seceded States is to provoke 
resistance, and to begin a civil war. Are the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet blind to this consequence or do 
they act under an imperative sense of duty which 
repudiates responsibility and leaves the issue in the 
hands of Providence. In either case they are not 
statesmen but executioners—unreasoning instruments 
of so-called law. I cannot understand and have 
hardly patience to inquire into the motives of such 
conduct. What a spectacle for the old world—what a 
triumph for absolutism and the friends of despotic 
Government. 

“Whilst I write news is come from Queenstown by 
the ‘City of Baltimore, that civil war was imminent 
on the 6th inst. 


“IT hope you will write to me as fully as possible 
and also to the paper. Mr. Russell, as I have ex 
plained to you, is not intended to supersede you. 

“Faithfully yours, 


““Mowsray Morris. 


“J. C. B. Davis, Ese.” 

With such indications as these of the spirit in the 
home office of The Times, it is not surprising that 
Davis, a loyal Union man, was obliged to sever his 
connection with the paper. 

Russell's first letter from Charleston, dated a week 
after the fall of Sumter, is interesting chiefly for dis 
cussion of the means of news conveyance. ‘The mails 
he does not trust. Adams Express, though recom 
mended, is equally uncertain. But after all, “For that 
I do not much care, as I presume no party would like 
to incur the odium of interrupting letters to The 
Times of London.” Of specific news he offers little 
“There is no great excitement here. But there is 
immense resolution and determination to fight to the 
last. ‘Two regiments 
march for Virginia this morning—2,000 men.’ 

On the 24th, on the eve of his departure from 
Charleston, Russell again testified to the intensity of 
southern resolution. His observation of actual con- 
ditions coincided with the impressions of Morris at a 
distance, for ‘““As to the Govert. at Washington it wd 
seem that destruction is sometimes forced on 
preceded by folly as well as madness.” 

Russell’s next, dated Savannah, 2d May, 1861, is a 
whimsical commentary on the sad state of the post. 
“What a melancholy disorganization your P. O. de- 
partment exhibits. Before these troubles its arrange 
ments were in but an infantile state of development. 
I had no comfort out of it in Washington and since 
then infinite misery. I feel that my despatches are 
hardly safer to hit a steamer than if they should be 
thrown into the sea in a sealed bottle. And yet 
Franklin was your first P. Master General! Strange 
that the author of Poor Richard and the lightning rod 
should fall below Cadmus who first introduced letters 
into Greece whence Mr. Rowland Hill is supposed to 
have gathered the seeds of our postal civilization.” 
In the same quizzical vein, he adds that Davis’ own 
letters to him would profit by the protection of a 
British consular seal, which might 


They are on a mine, however. 


and 


“entitle your en 
velope to a respect which your great merit, unappre- 
ciated in this region, may possibly fail to command.” 

On the eve of his departure from Savannah, Rus- 
sell penned an interesting comment on local sentiment, 
“There is a great change in the tone of men down here 
since the news from N. Y. has been made public. The 
swagger and exultation have disappeared and N., Y. 
is abused roundly, but it is obvious that they are sur 
prised to find they are not going to have it all their 
own way. Now they all disclaim the smallest inten- 
tion of ‘marching on Washington,’ ‘the idea never 
entered our heads!’ etc, ete. !.... They are in great hopes 
that Gt. Br. will not permit a blockade and they swear 
they'll keep every bale of cotton for a year to try how 
Lowell and Manchester can stand.” * 

Arriving at Montgomery, poor service of the mails 
continued as the burden of Russell’s lamentation. 
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“It appears that there is almost no chance of letters 
or telegrams going north now. However, | shall try 
from time to time and leave the rest to heaven.” ‘ 
No use in sending Davis any military news. The 
papers will convey it first. The dearth of news was 
as vexing to J'he Times as to its correspondent, and 
on May 9th Morris wrote Davis of his anxiety and 
expressed a hope that Davis had given Russell the 
best instructions for keeping up communication. 
The growing ominous, Morris became 
alarmed for his correspondent’s safety. “We are in 
much apprehension for Russell,” he wrote Davis. “In 
the present condition of men’s minds and feelings in 
the South, the life of an individual would not be 
deemed of any account, and I should not be surprised 
to hear of his being shot by some rabid patriot for 


silence 


some unintended slight or some fancied injury.” * 
Morris Russell himself 
a sudden death at the hands of some 
fanatic on either side, offended by the tenor of his 
comments, 

It was with evident relief that Russell wrote from 
Cairo, Illinois, on June 22, 1861, that he had “at last 
got out of the land of Dixie and whiskey.’ He pro- 
posed to return to Washington by way of Chicago, 
stopping off for a tilt with 7’he Tribune, which he felt 
had misrepresented grossly himself and his purposes. 
Harper's Weekly was equally malicious and he pre- 
pared a letter respecting ‘‘the blackguard part played 
by their artist, Mr. Davis, of which I have just been 
made aware.” 


was not far wrong. soon 


came to tear 


Summarizing his impressions of the many States he 
had traversed, Russell observes that “If the North is 
as anxious and as resolute as the South you will have 
a most tremendous conflict, for there can be no doubt 
of the spirit, resolution and unanimity in a military 
sense of all the States I have been thro’. I doubt 
their lasting powers, but they have thrown their sou! 
into the question, and it will take more than one fight 
to conquer them.” ‘To intrust troops to men like 
Sickles and Schenck seemed to Russell utter madness. 
The best hope of speedy victory lay in developing an 
adequate cavalry and artillery, and, incidentally, in 
curbing the repacity of army contractors. 

There follows a declaration of principles guiding 
Russell in his work, an admirable bit of journalistic 
ethics. ‘. am told,” he writes, “I am very unpopular 
with the North and in New York. I can’t help it. I 
must write as I feel and see, and I believe I may have 
the consolation accorded to the impartial of finding 
myself still more unpopular in the South ere I leave 
America. I ed. not retract a line or a word of my 
first letter on the cross.” 

From Chicago the letter of June 25, 1861, may be 
quoted in full, as it sums up in a few words most of 
Russell's difficulties and impressions: 

“My pear Davis 

“Here is a letter for Saturday’s post. I am on my 
way to Washington by July 4. I have just seen a file 
of The Times, my letters have all gone to pot ap- 
parently. | from Charleston, one from 
Savannah, one from Montgomery. 


miss one 
There were two 


from the first two and three from the last. This is 


going to be a very terrible war if it be fought out. It 
must end in a compromise I think. The South is not 
as strong as the North, but its defensive power is 
enormous. I have a little touch of fever which 
weakens me but do not say anything about it to them 
at home. 

“In haste yours, 

“Ever truly, 
“W. H. Russevy,” 

Russell enjoyed an unequalled opportunity to wit- 
ness developments both North and South. Being a 
man of feeling he could not fail to sympathize with 
both. He touched their lives too nearly to do other- 
wise. With Mowbray Morris both opportunity and 
temperament were lacking for any concept so broad- 
minded, He was insular. But his point of view was 
not peculiar to himself and his lucubration of June 
27th was characteristic of a wide sector of British 
opinion: 

“T. O., 27 June, 1861. 
“My pear Sir, 

“What are we to do to keep out of a quarrel? If 
soft words and the repeated expression of sympathy 
will not avail, what will? You say that The Times is 
mistaken in supposing that the South will be a match 
for the North. I do not recollect having seen such 
opinion in The Times, and even if such a prophecy 
had been hazarded, I cannot take it as a justification 
of the hard things that are being said of us by all the 
Northern Journals. When I say ‘us’ I mean the Eng- 
lish people who both by themselves and their Govern- 
ment have always shown the utmost forbearance and 
consideration for the delicate sensibilities of Ameri- 
cans. And poor Russell too who seems to me to have 
performed his difficult task with great impartiality 
and very fair tact. 

“So I ask again—what are we to do to keep the 
peace. Please answer. 

“Yours very anxiously, 
Mowsray Morris. 
“J.C. B. Davis, Esa.” 

As yet no major battle had occurred, but as June 
wore to its close, it became evident that a crisis was 
approaching. Russell’s advance comment indicates 
his grasp of the situation. Writing from Niagara 
Falls on June 29, 1861, he deprecates any sudden 
move, a Southward advance being calculated to 
menace the right flank of the Federal Army with “be- 
ing cut in two and turned.” That, he thinks, is Davis’ 
evident intention, but Scott if let alone will disappoint 
him. 

Relations between Great Britain and the United 
States seemed to Russell regrettably estranged. “I 
am sorry to see the hostile spirit which is growing up 
between England and the States, I believe on the side 
of the latter. 

“This dispatch of troops to Canada I am satisfied 
is rather for Canada than America. You have 300,- 
000 men in arms. If they do their work speedily 
here it may not be so easy to control them at the close 
of a short campaign and besides we are threatened 
with an invasion of runaway negroes....In view of 
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your enormous force an addition of three regiments is 
not unreasonable considering that there is a strong 
element of discontent in Canada which might take 
occasion in the disruption of local power and au- 
thority at your side to do us mischief.” 

Russell arrived at Washington on schedule time, 
regaled Davis on July 4th with an amusing descrip- 
tion of his quarters at 179 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
across from the Botanical Gardens. It consisted in 
Russell’s journalistic phrasing of “two furnished 
clothes chests over a water closet facetiously con- 
sidered apartments.”’ But even this was more com- 
fortable than a trip made shortly afterward from 
Fortress Monroe to Annapolis which he was glad to 


reach “after 20 hours of starvation and dirt. Oh, my 
eye! Wasn't it a rough time.” 


Returning from this melancholy trip, during which 
he added General Butler to his numerous acquaint- 
ance list, Russell found that McDowell had set his 
troops in motion. He proposed to join him as soon 
as he could procure field glasses, a good horse, and 
maps, if possible, for ‘““campaigning without them is 
terrible work.” ° 

A witness of Bull Run and its pell mell aftermath, 
Russell’s version of the battle was duly published in 
The Times. His correspondence with Davis carries 
none of the details. But writing on August 3d, he does 
note some of the consequences. “It really looks,” he 
remarks to Davis, “as if neither side had much 
stomach for going on now. Have both been cowed at 
Bull Run? McClellan is doing his work well. A 
great change at Washington at all events, but there 
will be much difficulty in getting the unruly elements 
sent by the States into the form of an army. There 
is a great deal of fierceness left, but I think the Union 
cannot be patched up.” Continuing, he observes that 
“Everything shows how severely the Confederates 
were hit on 21st. I had no idea of it. It was nearly 
all done by superior artillery fire in which I always 
said U. S. were superior.” * 

Russell’s frank prediction that the Union could not 
be reconstituted, based on the showing at Bull Run, 
seems to have alarmed Mowbray Morris for his corre 
spondent’s safety. Writing to Davis on August 7th, 
his tone was really sympathetic. 

“I am very anxious about Russell. He writes so 
plainly about the Bull’s run affair (what a significant 
name!) that we all believe some enraged patriot will 
shoot him through the head for telling disagreeable 
truths. 

“I suppose the fact is the troops were badly 
handled on both sides and that the victory naturally 
remained with the army holding the strongest posi- 
tion. It is generally thought that Scott has been 
compelled to take the offensive against his better 
judgment, so that Democracy, it would seem, is in- 
compatible not only with good civil government but 
also with military success. If the end of all this tur- 
moil should be the ascendency of intellect and refine- 
ment over mere numbers and brute force, the present 
suffering, both of North and South will not have been 
too dearly purchased. Pray read in our Quarterly 
an article headed ‘Democracy on its trial.’ 


“You must allow me to express my sympathy 
toward yourself personally. I feel very strongly how 
great a sacrifice of domestic peace and worldly pros- 
perity these bad times impose upon you.” 

Russell was not oblivious of the tumult he created. 
On. August 22d, when the excitement over Bull Run 
might presumably have run its course, he could still 
write that “There is every chance of my being the 
best abused man in U. S. and that means the world 
for telling the truth as I see it. I don’t like those 
mobs in the north at all—a very bad sign of The 
Times indeed.” A few days later, on the other hand, 
in praising McClellan as a drillmaster, he sees.one 
advantage in defeat, for it “has taught moderation 
and forbearance to the civilians and he has every- 
thing his own way. ‘There will be no pressure—no 
precipitate council now, and he can act at his leisure 
and as he thinks best.”’ 

Adverting to his Bull Run letter to The Times, 
Russell criticizes Delane for the form of its appear 
ance. “I dare not ask you what you think of the 
Bull’s Run letter because it was not fairly treated. 
By that I mean that when I said I would leave the 
American journals to discuss the fight and then said 
I only would give a description of the picture as I 
saw it, I left Delane to precede my letter by such 
accounts from the American papers as could be best 
framed into a narrative of the fight to precede my 
letter. Instead of wh. it was made to do duty for 
that it was not meant for—an account of the battle. 
I feel it is my doom to be the best abused man in 
America on both sides. It is hard to tell the truth 
without shaming the devil of vanity and cognate 
demons. I hope you are enjoying yourself.’ For a 
postscript he notes that “there are three or four pub 
lishers tearing away at my unhappy letters—will you 
never adopt an international law of copyright?” * 

Agitation mounted rather than subsided. And Rus- 
sell became somewhat of a martyr to what he felt to 
be the truth. His letter of September 14th sheds 
light upon the enraged state of public sentiment. “I 
send you a letter from Raymond and beg for its re 
turn, but the letter to Sumner you may keep if you 
please. It becomes serious when a man is lectured 
upon as if he were a wild beast, and when petitions 
are being circulated against him by foolish people 
for treasonable misrepresentations printed by an 
Englishman in an English newspaper, reprinted here 
without his consent by Americans. I think Delane is 
a little out in his tone but it is not he who is in office 
now—I apprehend Dasent [?] is back. The fact is 
no people stand criticism in misfortune—none_ so 
badly as U. S. which has all the faults of vigorous 
youth and brooks no check nor control....1 wish to 
God McClellan wd. move and win a battle and then 
I could show that I have no partizan feeling in the 


matter at all.—But there is no chance of it. He is 
quite right. He won't stir for some wecks yet. | 
wonder will Beauregard at all anticipate him. | 


am bent on going to the west to change air, etc. If 
I am disposed of en route it will be but a barren 
offering on the Altar of Liberty of a victim of 
Liberty of speech and writing.” ® 
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The trip was a success. Russell was not “dis- 
posed of en route,” but was knighted for his eminence 
in the profession and lived to a good old age. A 
letter from the Sherman House in Chicago, dated 
September 25, 1861, is one of the most interesting in 
his entire series to Davis, and may be quoted at 
length: 

“My pear Davis, 

“IT am on my way to Washington and would there- 
fore feel obliged by your ordering the saddlery case 
to be sent to me to Washington. I am sick and seedy 
and sore but I am going back to my vomit (literally) 
at Washington for fear that an attack may take place 
tho’ I don’t think any is likely to occur till there is 
another desparate [sic] outcry from the people on 
one side or the other for an advance. Things, to my 
mind, in a military sense do not look well. There is 
really no inclination that I can see for the war on the 
part of the American native born population here 
altho’ the Irish and German populations are fighting 
con amore and pro dolore (viz 11 per mensem)—I 
speak of those masses who form the rank and file of 
the armies. Because there can be no doubt of the 
readiness of native born Americans to take commis- 
sions as officers and of the town populations to be- 
come privates if they have no particular business to 
detain them at home.—I speak again of Illinois and 
Wisconsin which I have seen in parts for the last few 
days.—One of my farmer friends said to me—when 
they come here for their war taxes we'll chuck them 
into the slews.” But, of course, one swallow does not 
make a summer nor one wild duck a winter either.— 
I for one should deeply deplore any permanent sever- 
ance of the Union and I have no doubt the North if 
properly handled and directed must prevail in beating 
down the Southern opposition. But. what will come 
then—Not a Union such as existed before, but an 
armed confederation holding a portion of its territory 
by a military occupation—There is indeed I believe 
much of good in this war to the American people for 
it will purify the air, divert them from a universal 
hunt after place and contracts and dollars and ele- 
vate the whole moral sentiment of the great race 
which has such a glorious land of generous impulses, 
but which pardon me for saying it required a little 
humbling—as much as ever John Bull did—and that 
a good deal. If Missouri goes, Fremont’s 
operations will be rendered very difficult and I for 
one don’t envy him that sail down the big river into 
Secessia if Kentucky and Missouri are inimical. Iowa 
must resort to drafting and of the 500,000 men voted 
by Congress not one half are as yet ready and you 
know how bad enlistment for the regulars is in the 
large cities. Can you tell me anything about the 
against me for ‘treasonable’ expressions. 
Surely my letter of Augt. 10 was most harmless— 
Write to me about this if you have time to spare. 
How are you in health? Better I hope. 

“Yours always truly, 
“W. H. Russevy.” 


is saying 


petns. 


Back in Washington, Russell expressed renewed 
solicitude for Davis’ health, professed a belief that 
prospects for the North were brightening, and re- 
gretted the British press attacks on Cobden and 
Bright which aroused ill feelings here. On the same 
date, October 3d, Mowbray Morris sent Davis the 
briefest of regrets at his removal from New York 
and probable severance of relations with The Times. 

“T. O. 3 Oct. 61. 
“Dear Sir, 

“I have nothing to say about your leaving New 
York except that I regret the cause equally with the 
effect. This time is, as you observe, inconvenient for 
absence. 

“How long will it be before American Statesmen 
open their eyes? 

“Very truly yours, 
“Mowsray Morris. 
“J. C. B. Davis, Esg.”’ 

On the 19th, Russell wrote again to Davis predict- 
ing a naval attack on rebel batteries on the Potomac, 
also a new battle near Manassas “whenever ‘the 
Young Napoleon’ gets ready for action unless indeed 
he succeeds in getting round the left flank where he 
is gradually feeling his way.” A _ postscript com- 
ments on Seward’s diplomacy, it being Russell's be- 
lief that the Secretary still clung to his “favorite 
panacea of making the severed States reunite by a 
war with England.” *° 

The allusion was to the objections raised by 
Seward to the presumption of the British Counsel, 
Bunch, in assuming diplomatic status and negotiating 
with the Confederate Government. Seward had his 
way in what is now construed as a decided victory. 
It seemed otherwise to Russell, writing at the time, 
and with a British animus. ‘Our Government [ the 
British} backed him up [{ Bunch] and diplomatic rela- 
tions were all but over with fulminations of war in 
the air when [Seward] cooled down.” 

Changing his theme abruptly, Russell has a word 
of gossip concerning the Orleans princes, whose 
presence on McClellan’s staff was cause for embar- 
rassment almost as much as for gratitude. “I don’t 
at all approve entre nous of the articles agt. Capt. 
Paris and Capt. Chartres, tho if you had seen the 
latter at a ball last Thursday dragged about by every 
fellow to ‘take a drink’ and [illegible] whiskey you 
would republican tho’ you be have felt with me that 
he was in danger of degradation.” 

Comment turned naturally from officers to military 
strategy. And on this score, Russell was less opti- 
mistie than in his recent letter. “I see a storm brew- 
ing,” he writes. “If this naval expedition is a failure 
things will be complicated immensely. I look upon 
the attack upon Columbus as another defeat and the 
news from Beaufort so far is very far from being 
favorable. McClellan evidently does not trust his 
troops enough to induce him to make a forward move 
just now. He will be forced to do it and in this fight 
the odds are heavy against the attacking party. 
Ball’s Bluff will encourage them to start in to Lees- 
burg, and an advance from Vienna would be most 
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dangerous. ‘The new [objective? | 
federates I cannot make out at all. 


of the Con- 
They can’t mean 





ruse or they are afraid of their right flank and rear 
towards Noriolk.” ™ 

Even as Russell was picturing these gloomy pros- 
pects, an event was happening of even direr portent. 
Captain Wilkes in his misguided seizure of ““The 
Trent” was bestowing upon Great Britain legitimate 
excuse for war and intervention. On the fate of 
Mason and Slidell the outcome of the war unquestion- 
ably depended. Russell’s comments derive importance 
from their subject. Several weeks were consumed be- 
fore the event itself and the attitude assumed toward 
it by either power was known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. And as late as December 10th, Russell had 
nothing more important than the weather to fill up 
space in a letter to Davis. ‘“The weather here has 
been supernatural to my notions—Blue bottles buzzing 
about under the notion that it is summer, and people 
cramming in ices at the confectioners. Heat absolute 
heat—today it was nearly boiling.” 

On the sixteenth he is more serious. ‘I don’t know 
where this is all going to end but from the com- 
mencement | feared the worst when I saw that Slidell 
and Mason were to be detained. I think all Europe 
will be dead against you--Come up and let us talk it 
over.” ** 

The following day, Russell gave new evidence of 
the accuracy of his information. He was unquestion- 
ably close to the fountains of news. “I don’t know 
anything more than you do except that I think there 
is a disposition here to back out if they can and give 
up the men sooner than have a foreign war on their 
hands. There is not a single diplomat here who sus- 
tains them. Even the Prince de Joinville and the 
Orleanists are dead agt. the seizure. Lord Lyons has 
detained the steamer but he has not yet received the 
instructions from Europe.” “P. S. Ill write more 
as I have news according to your request. If relations 
are broken off with England, which God forbid, a 
N. Y. correspondent could do little enough; but your 
loss will be greatly felt. I need not say how deeply 
I regret the cause and | trust you will return quite 
restored to health and full power to go on and prosper 
till you can put pen in the rest and retire from the 
field.” ** 

In connection with Davis’ retirement from The 
Times, a step to which he was compelled by reason 
of a persistent cough, and which he took with less 
reluctance because of the Tory attitude of his em- 
ployers, he received from Mowbray Morris a note of 
interest for its statement of 7'he Times requirements 
in Davis’s successor. “We don’t want discussions 
upon the question of secession, nor ought we to be the 
mouthpiece of the out and out advocates of the Union. 
What we require (and you must forgive me if I say 
that you have failed in this matter) is full and accu- 
rate information respecting the policy and the domes- 
tic condition of the Northern United States. The 
army and its movements are Russell's care; but to 
the New York correspondent we look for those facts 
and details which persons engaged in commerce or 








who have invested their money in America would de- 
sire to have for their guidance.” ** 

Only two days later, Morris wrote at greater 
length and with more of friendly sentiment to convey 
The Times’ regret at losing Davis. “I find myself 
quite at a loss to fill your place. I could only do so 
on the recommendation of others, and there is no one 
in whom I am disposed to place confidence except 
yourself. Mere literary ability and general smartness 
are, I believe, not difficult to obtain, and they are 
qualities which a stranger may discover without much 
trouble; but the equally essential qualities of sense 
and integrity are harder to find and must of necessity 
be known only to one long resident in New York. 

“TI assure you in all sincerity that your resignation 
of your post causes me great grief and anxiety. We 
have been in correspondence a long time, and I have 
always looked forward to a still longer continuance 
of our intercourse. Yours is a difficult office for me 
to fill up, and I have never been without a due sense 
of the advantage which the paper derived from its 
New York correspondent being a man of character 
as well as ability. It is however a consolation to 
know that we part as friends and that nothing has 
happened between us to cause any bitterness or es- 
trangement. When better days come, and come they 
must, you will probably turn your face to the Old 
country where you passed I believe some pleasant 
years in the pleasant period of life, and then we shall 
[clasp] hands again, I hope, and talk over the diffi- 
culties which now seem so terrible.” ** 

With Davis’ withdrawal from the paper his corre- 
spondence with Russell also terminated. But two 
more letters of the famous war observer are among 
the Davis files. One dated “Xmas day May it be 
happy and followed by many,” informs the invalid 
that “Up to this date Mr. Seward has not sent in his 
reply to the formal note handed to him at a friendly 
but official interview by Lord Lyons on Monday morn- 
ing nor has he given any intimation of the view he 
takes of the demand. If Mason and Slidell are not 
given up war is—I fear—inevitable. You may de- 
pend on my letting you know as soon as I hear any- 
thing decisive—We are all much depressed by the 
news of Prince Albert’s death and fear the worst for 
the Queen. I hope you are better with all my heart.” 

The last of the series is undated, but evidently fol- 
lowed the release of Mason and Slidell. It is Rus- 
sell’s belief that “the news which will go over by this 
Saturday’s boat will put all danger of war between 
the two countries at an end. 
tomorrow.” 

As for Davis, his illness was not fatal. Two years 
later, he resumed his correspondence with The Times, 
and in 1871, it was he who prepared the 
claim for presentation at Geneva. 
gives him place in history. As correspondent for The 
Times he was a spectator; at Geneva he very 
if not quite could claim the limelight. 

Russell, on the other hand, was condemned by his 
profession to be a permanent spectator. But emi- 
nence in his chosen field enabled him to witness events 
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of utmost magnitude, the vast significance of which 
reflects importance on himself. His printed volume 
on the North and South, and his letters to The Times 
throw light upon the Civil War. The informal corre- 
spondence with Davis is their worthy supplement. 
Russell's estimates of men and things denote his 
powers of mind, and his sympathy for a nation rent 
in twain reveals his excellence of heart. The letters 
here quoted wholly or in part belong, therefore, to 
the literature of the Civil War. 

‘The Times, 22d February, 1861. 

* Savannah, May 4, 1861, Russell to Davis. 


* Montgomery, May 7, 1861. Russell to Davis. 
‘Times Office, London, May 30, 1861. Morris to Davis. 
* Annapolis, July 16, 1861.- Russell to Davis. 

* Washington, July 16, 1861. Russell to Davis. 

* August 3, 1861. Russell to Davis. 

* Washington, August 24, 1861. Russell to Davis. 
* Saturday, September 14, 1861. 

* October 19, 1861. 

™ November 8, 1861. 

"? December 16, 1861, 

* Tuesday, December 17, 1861. Russell to Davis, 
‘* London, December 20, 1861. Morris to Davis. 

* The Times, December 23, 1861. 


The Teaching of Asiatic History to 
Undergraduates 


BY 
“IT had not realized the nature or importance of 


this history and culture.” Such is the typical 
reaction of undergraduates to courses in Asiatic 
history. Lacking an elementary knowledge, corre- 


sponding to that which they have acquired in school 
and in the home regarding American and European 
history and tradition, these students manifest a 
curious sort of surprise—as if they had been cheated 
—when they begin to learn of unsuspected events and 
unfamiliar points of view. They are not alone in 
this; there are examples of alert, cultured men whe 
have been surprised to discover that all their lives 
they have been unknowingly passing by a half-opened 
door to an interesting and attractive realm of thought 
and action. Mention of a few significant facts and 
ideas is ordinarily sufficient to awaken an interest. 
In a recent conversation with one of the men under 
whom J] studied as an undergraduate my brief 
answers to his inquiries as to what work I was in 
led him to indicate in a troubled manner that he had 
not realized how great the curricular omissions in the 
Asiatic field were; he then startled me by declaring 
that he was going to do something about it. Such 
experiences are encouraging. 

But to a group of those who teach, write, or read 
Asiatic history, and this term always means to me 
Pacific history as well, I need not argue its import- 
ance or its value. Nor is a statistical account neces- 
sary of those scattering courses which are offered in 
the United States and in Europe in varying aspects 
of the subject. The general introduction of a satis- 
factory basis of undergraduate instruction, would 
mean a profitable co-ordination of the work already 
given, which in the aggregate amounts to more than 
is commonly known. I am here expected to suggest 
for criticism an adjustable framework of instruction. 
It will be partially a theoretical scheme, for there are 
few precedents, and it is evident that in its entirety 
it could be followed in only a few universities. This 
list of courses is a panel of electives suitable for 
undergraduates of divers interests, especially those 
who have a desire to take more or less Asiatic history. 
Lately, nothing has been more conspicuous than the 


‘Paper read before the American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Va., December 29, 1924, 


ELDON GRIFFIN, 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


tendency to require such a concentration in a chosen 
major subject, perhaps with tutorial counsel. More- 
over, the type of course for which full credit is 
allowed in graduate work is becoming increasingly 
detailed, or limited, in scope, and specific in method, 
with the result that the graduate student who wishes 
to avoid an extra year of preliminary work must have 
completed a well-rounded undergraduate course in his 
subject. This consideration, and others, justify an 
extensive offering to undergraduates. 

The most suitable introductory course I have called 
(1) Problems of Asiatic (and Pacific) Peoples.’ 
This should be at least a three-hour half-year course. 
It would be suitable for all types of colleges. There 
should be no prerequisite other than school history. 
Instruction would be, not by a narrative textbook, or 
by textboooks alone, but rather by a combination of 
teaching devices and methods. There would be a place 
for occasional interesting lectures, carefully prepared 
and delivered with vigor. However, it is usually fatal 
to the right aims of undergraduate instruction to place 
too great reliance on the brilliant lecture, which in 
its appeal and effect is limited in much the same way 
asa play. In the next place there would be a special 
use for carefully selected and co-ordinated readings 
of a suggestive and illustrative order—cases really 
working largely from the present back to origins and 
centering about definite leading problems. The usual 
narrative method of instruction would fail to achieve 
the aims of such a course and would result in frag- 
mentary or superficial reading as well as an unsatis- 
factory attitude on the part of students. A definite 
refusal to employ this method appears to me the only 
honest and promising beginning for a teacher to 
make in working up such a course. 

To be consistent, I should read off a number of 
random points of the kind which I have in mind as a 
partial basis for problems and readings that would 
draw students quickly into the past and provide an 
understanding of social forces and a knowledge of 
certain essential facts almost automatically. Three 
or four of these must suffice. One has special relation 
to economic and legal matters, a study, that is, of the 
bearing of the western factory system, as introduced 
in China, upon the family system of that nation.’ 
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This problem is of a more or less analytic type. 
Another, with an especial regard to verification of 
facts, has to do with what is supposed by many popu- 
lar writers to have been an unprecedented separation 
of Church and State in Islam when the Sultan of 
Turkey lost the Caliphate. Again, an examination 
of a list of leading types of caste in India, with the 
proper background, and of their religious, political, 
and economic importance. The missionary work of 
various Asiatic faiths, including missions to the 
United States, would provide another interesting 
study. 

For students in colleges which lack abundant 
source materials in the Asiatic field a large volume, 
or pair of volumes, of properly organized problems 
and readings, including an outline, should be pre- 
pared; in such a book rightly placed paragraphs of 
historical summary should be included; and a place 
should also be found for numerous illustrations, map 
exercises, and similar visual features.* The skeleton 
outline of course (1), under discussion, should also be 
brought within the same covers as adequate outlines 
and bibliographies for the other courses which follow. 
I do not have in mind, however, detailed syllabi of 
the sort which lend themselves to memorizing. Such 
readings and problems as I have indicated afford a 
basis, and a check, for the large amount of discus- 
sion and co-operative organization of ideas and selec- 
tive arrangement of facts which should be insisted 
upon in the classroom. At least half of the time 
should be devoted to this. Without some control of 
this kind, discussion is bound to fall into disrepute. I 
have found that gratifying results attend the practice 
of handing students extensive lists of questions some 
days before discussion occurs. 

As a supplement to the visual features suggested 
for this introductory course, mention should be made 
of the reading of recent travels and attendance at two 
or three travel talks early in the term. These would 
serve as a substitute for actual journeys, which nearly 

always result in quickened interest, and as a reminder 
that the best traveler is the person with more or less 
previous knowledge of history and institutions. Nor 
can the value of a few lectures or conferences con- 
ducted by citizens of Asiatic countries be ignored. 
While the freshness of our subject favors it, there are 
times when nothing but careful and interesting pres- 
entation will overcome the inertia resulting from 
previous unfamiliarity, as in the case of geography. 
If care is taken in this regard, the novel subject 
matter does serve as an excellent means of sharpening 
the powers of observation and training the judgment, 
especially through comparisons of varying Oriental 
institutions and customs with one another and of 
these with phases of Occidental life.* 

Such an introductory course as I have in mind 
should include a few rigorous bibliographical exer- 
cises designed to subserve purposes that the instructor 
should never forget: the first of these is the cultiva- 
tion in students of ability to keep abreast of out- 
standing developments among Asiatic peoples, with a 
minimum expenditure of time; the second is prepara- 
tion for the intelligent prosecution of private reading 
subsequently, At this point J may even suggest that 


some special effort be made to give undergraduates 
at least a speaking acquaintance with a few mono- 
graphs, for they are at a stage when, in their rever- 
ence for textbooks, they wonder why such studies are 
made and what they contribute; shrewd teaching can 
often take advantage of opportunities to make this 
clear. Support of research and real esteem for it are 
desired; why not exploit these neglected opportuni- 
ties? 

Our first course, then, in Problems of Asiatic 
Peoples should, in general, stimulate interest in a 
new subject and a desire among some to continue the 
study of it; it may be expected to provide some 
familiarity with conditions and with forces at work; 
and, finally, it should implant a sufficient knowledge 
of outstanding names and facts, without a cluttering 
confusion of miscellaneous data. Such a course could 
easily form a part of a general course in present 
world problems, historically considered.” According, 
however, to the arrangement which I have in mind it 
would be followed in the second term by an optional 
course in Asiatic biography. Before proceeding to 
this and the remaining courses on the list I wish to 
comment at greater length on the aims of the entire 
group of courses, as I have done briefly in the case 
of the Problems course. 

What are the benefits to be derived from the study 
of any history? I should characterize them as 
cultural, informational, practical. The work for the 
B. A. degree is avowedly cultural; even the arrange- 
ments for extensive undergraduate work in a definite 
field cannot well give a student a professional com- 
mand of his material. He may, indeed he should, 
attain some degree of mastery, but with another chief 
purpose in mind. Any: courses devised in Asiatic 
history should contribute especially to that mental 
culture which depends on a sharing, particularly 
through books, of the thoughts, problems and ex- 
periences of different races; there is no Surer way to 
tolerance and enrichment of character. New points 
of view and new sympathies are likely to outlast 
knowledge of new facts. Nevertheless, information 
must be acquired, the amount varying according to 
the nature of the course, and a certain minimum 
should be retained, if a person’s thinking is to have 
form and substance.® I have mentioned, in the third 
place, a practical benefit to be derived from the study 
of history by undergraduates. Except in the limited 
number of cases of those who become teachers of 
history, this is nothing more than the factual and the 
cultural gains differently considered, in relation, that 
is, to the later thinking and conduct of these college 
men and women, professional, social, and political. 
Many of them, in various professions, are bound to 
come in contact with affairs that have Asiatic bear- 
ings, and it is here that one may hope to see them give 
a right turn to their own decisions, and to exert a 
broadening, uplifting influence upon their associates.’ 
Incidentally, any lingering influence exerted by 
teachers over former pupils is a mark of effective 
teaching. Is it not a real obligation, for example, 
that in the attempt consciously to control the future 
of Japanese-American relations, the intelligent citi- 
zen come prepared with wide information and a judg- 
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ment seasoned and strengthened by that experience 
of the past which study of the relevant history 
affords?* ‘Through practice we must secure skill in 
mastering alien points of view.° 

With such possible uses as these, Asiatic history 
requires consideration as a subject, rather than as a 
series of miscellaneous studies in a few universities, 
to which any interested student must go. Doubtless 
it is good for graduate students to move about and for 
teachers and libraries to practice an economical and 
sensible division of labor, but undergraduates are 
more or less fixed. They are entitled in the different 
colleges to an introduction, at least, to Asiatic his- 
tory, now growing mature and demanding academic 
statehood. In support of the consideration of Asia, 
as a whole, one need not argue for any fundamental 
unity in Asiatic culture. It is enough to point out 
that the contacts and inter-relations between various 
Asiatic peoples are so complex that a piecemeal 
consideration of their history is unsatisfactory for 
beginners.” 

With the point of view established, in connection 
with the discussion of the first course proposed, we 
can proceed to a brief statement concerning each of 
the others on the list. Course (1) would be followed 
in the second term by 

(2) Asiatic biography, a course meeting two or 
three hours a week and embracing rapid and carefully 
supervised reading of many biographies, with atten- 
tion to social background in each case. Writings of 
famous European and Asiatic travelers and voyagers, 
Bryce, Polo, Yuan Chwang and others. Once out- 
lines and bibliographies are available any industrious 
and imaginative college teacher of history can give 
such a course. A third and more substantial general 
course might simply be called 

(3) History and Institutions of Asiatic Peoples. 
Such a course would be intended to serve, perhaps, as 
an introduction for history majors, for more mature 
students who had not taken course (1), and for any 
others qualified to profit from it. One may hope that 
within a decade a course of this type will be offered 
in every well-established college. It should not be 
less than a three or four-hour course for a year. I 
have attempted it in both ways and now, after further 
study, incline toward a division of the course at mid- 
years into two sections, one to be devoted to Western 
Asia in the last three centuries, perhaps, and the other 
to consider Eastern Asia and the Pacific during the 
same period. Each member of the course, having 
gained an idea of the entire field, would continue in 
one of these divisions, or in both if he chose. 

At the outset a few problems and bibliographical 
exercises would be assigned, and after these had led 
to the throwing back of lines of interest and a general 
marking off of the field, the usual narrative approach 
could be employed. To the need of a bibliographical 
guide, an extensive outline, and readings I have re- 
ferred; emphasis should be placed on bibliography, as 
well as on fairly detailed sources of information for 
current developments.** Short papers on the reading 
of each week or each fortnight would be useful, with 
constructive discussion of questions selected from 
comprehensive lists. About these, reading and think- 


ing should center. Term essays would afford students 
an opportunity to present the results of a study of a 
special country or a topic of particular interest. I 
have found that papers which permit students to link 
aspects of history courses with their major subjects 
or with their intended professional studies are re- 
garded, not as a burden, but as a source of real profit. 
Finished lectures of a formal kind would be useful 
and stimulating; but lectures, even of the synthetic 
variety, should be sparingly used. Synthesis should 
come ordinarily from discussion or conference, in 
which the instructor would add material beyond the 
reach or the time of his students, as part of the dis- 
cussion, even giving his sources of information. 
Interpretation and the presentation of new ideas can 
often be taken care of in the same way. 

There would seem to be no reason why graduate 
students should be excluded from this course, or from 
the others which follow.’* The next course suggested 
would be concerned especially with 

(4) The Intellectual and Social History of 
Asiatic Peoples. It would, necessarily, be a full 
course, of a year, providing a special introduction to 
literature and art, religions and philosophies, educa- 
tional considerations, legal systems, etc. 

The four courses so far mentioned are of a type 
suitable to universities and colleges in general. Most 
of those which remain are more restricted. Whereas, 
course (3) would act as a feeder to the group (5) of 
courses in racial or national history to which I next 
refer, course (4) would do the same for a group of 
topical courses on different phases of life throughout 
Asia. 

(5) Any large history faculty should before long 
be able to offer at least one or two of the courses sug- 
gested in this division, the selection depending, 
naturally, upon the preparation and interest of its 
members. The few faculties on which will fall the 
burden of training college teachers in this field should 
offer most of them. I have in mind separate year- 
courses on the history and culture of Japan, of China, 
of Australasia and Oceania, of India and Central 
Asia, and of Western Asia. Too much stress cannot 
be placed upon the interplay of narrative and cultural 
factors.’* Certainly no other prerequisite than course 
(1) should be expected. Courses of this type would 
serve as clearing-houses for the results of detailed 
researches and must, in time, have a favorable re- 
action upon scholarly work. Courses involving study 
and research in different periods or phases of the 
history of any race or nation or section would seem 
to belong more distinctly in the graduate division, as 
seminars or researchers’ lecture courses, and so out- 
side the range of this discussion. I would simply put 
in a word for the undergraduates qualified to enter 
any of these." 

(6) Practically the same conditions apply to 
courses, or half-courses, of this topical kind as to 
those just named under (5). They would deal indi- 
vidually with legal systems, governments, economic 
and industrial life, art, literature, education, religions 
and philosophies, missions, and diplomacy. Each of 
these should have a particular interest and provide 
stimulus for students in the one related department 
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besides history, and could serve as an addition to its 
curriculum. As in the previous section courses not 
concerned with the general aspects of these subjects 
in Asia as a whole would fall in the graduate division. 
It is at present clearly impossible to offer such a 
range of courses anywhere, but sustained experimen- 
tation should test their value, one by one, and supply 
well-adapted tools in case this value proves consider- 
able. In the meantime, the differing interests of 
students could be temporarily met, and an element of 
elasticity provided in the curriculum, by what might 
be called simply a 

(7) Reading Course, in which subjects and hours 
would be arranged to suit individual cases. By this 
arrangement, which is not new, an informal intro- 
duction could be given competent undergraduate, or 
graduate, students who were interested, singly, in any 
special region—the Philippine Islands, for example 
or a certain era or topic. Periodic reports and essays 
on reading would, of course, be required. One 
advantage of any such arrangement is that it utilizes 
and develops interests which would otherwise be lost. 
Moreover, it would serve as a means of reducing mal- 
adjustment in cases where a student found that some 
definite course offered only irregularly happened not 
to be given in the year when he could take it.*® 

(8-9) Two other courses, which would attract 
some competent undergraduates, conclude the list. 
The first is an advanced course dealing chiefly with 
contemporary sources of information and with new 
developments in the different phases of Asiatic life, 
in relation to previous history. There is a vast 
amount of material in Asiatic and in European 
languages that awaits utilization. One means of 
rendering this available might be found in the publi- 
cation of a new type of journal or review. 

The second course is one that would open the way 
to a special study of a fascinating subject—the 
Historiography of Asia (past and present, Occidental 
and Oriental) and the Bibliography.’® Is it idle to 
ask in this connection that scholars in the field should 
soon co-operate regularly in the preparation of an 
attractive and carefully detailed statement of those 
researches which most deserve attention and of the 
parts of the world where they may best be carried 
on, with reference to sources and the guidance of 
experienced scholars? I for one desire something 
of this kind to show undergraduates. If by such 
means, and also by a well-prepared and dependable 
statement of definite opportunities in Asia for study, 
and for work in their various callings, an increasing 
number of those graduating from colleges can be 
stimulated to give at least a few years to that Conti- 
nent, the cause which we are serving will be much 
advanced.** 

We have now terminated a consideration of courses 
intended to meet the different interests of under- 
graduates—introductory (1) to (4), with special 
emphasis upon aims and the point of view; specific, 
with reference to countries (5) and particular phases 
or topics (6); general (7); and, in the 
(8-9), analytic and bibliographical. 

Consideration of the undergraduate naturally 
suggests the college teacher and his training. This 





cases of 


complementary phase of the treatment of Asiatic his- 
tory is of especial importance; but I must pass it by 
in this paper, as well as the question of the study of 
Oriental languages in relation to history and culture.** 

A word should be said by way of encouragement of 
the efforts of any teachers who, with inadequate 
library facilities and other handicaps, are now giving, 
or hoping to give, work in this field. Materials 
which provide a beginning are available and should be 
fully utilized. 

This present group, however, is in a position to 
organize a practicable scheme of teaching and re- 
search and to arrange a wise division of labor. In 
the service of our subject we, too, may bring home 
the wealth of the Indies, intellectual and spiritual, 
put it at the disposal of our countrymen, especially 
our thousands of students, and then, perhaps, return 
it with generous interest. 

*Some would prefer to include Eastern Asia alone, 

* Characteristics of the family system throughout Asia 
command attention. 

* Having some years ago as a teacher called in vain for 
such a work I have been driven myself to lay the founda- 
tion for it. 

*The action of Buddhism, or of Mohammedanism, upon 
various peoples, and the influences of the latter upon these 
religions supply one such comparison. 

*A normal extension of this idea would be an increasing 
infusion of Asiatic elements in courses in General His- 
tory and Thought, in colleges and in schools. The place 
of such material in school studies, both as an end in itself 
and as a preliminary to college work, deserves careful 
study. Related to this is training in college for under- 
graduates who as teachers in schools may subsequently 
weave the Orient into the various existing courses of study 
or may participate in the study of Asiatic affairs in clubs 
of one type or another. Eastern games and stories, too, 
may rightly claim attention. 

*It is helpful to students in perplexity to point out that 
since it is expected that many facts will surely fall away, 
an excess over the necessary minimum should be tempo- 
rarily brought under control, being used in order to fix the 
essentials firmly in mind, 

"Some teachers are nowadays insisting that we study 
chiefly, or exclusively, that history which explains our own 
present situation and culture; these persons might extend 
their thinking a step, to include the present situation and 
culture of Oriental peoples, since the two civilizations are 
drawing closer and closer and are constantly reacting upon 
each other in a way that may create a common future. 

*No one supposes that we can ever rely on a rule of 
thumb and a set of exact analogies. 

*This would be argument enough, if argument were 
needed, against the habit of considering Asiatic history 
simply as a part of a larger field of European and American 
history. Even if one makes allowance for a_ reasonable 
establishment of points of contact and mutual interest it 
is still true that such an arrangement ignores the right 
psychological emphasis, particularly for cultural purposes. 
Hence the insistence upon an augmented curriculum and 
a more general hospitality to it. 

* As indicated, the religious ramifications and the strength 
of the family system in most parts of Asia are cases in 
point. 

If it requires time to organize and strengthen new 
courses and to prepare satisfactory teaching materials, 
patience may be justly expected. We can afford to pass 
by the contention that incompleteness of knowledge forbids 
a useful presentation of Asiatic history. Not all the bene- 
fits of study are dependent on complete detail. 

“If only for their value as suggestions, references to 
books in Asiatic languages, especially great source col- 
lections, should find a place. 
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Since undergraduates usually have the misfortune to 
carry an excessive schedule of hours, far greater than that 
imposed upon graduate students, who are able to do more 
extensive work in each course, it is desirable that the 
amount of reading assigned particularly as preparation for 
classroom papers or discussion be the same for all. This 
would reduce inequality and leave as perhaps the chief 
difference between the two groups the greater maturity 
of the older students, which under proper control may 
serve as a helpful stimulus to the undergraduates. 


* Even in some of the courses of this type there is room 
for more teaching materials, less, naturally, than in the 
more general courses. 

“There is merit in the practice of printing in the 
general catalogue the entire departmental curriculum in 
one section rather than in a rigid separation of under- 
graduate and graduate courses, such as occurs in the 
special bulletins. The designation of courses as primarily 
for one group or the other or for both is useful. 

“This should prove a useful and economical arrange- 
ment, more particularly in smaller colleges. Instructors 
in the larger universities can always extend their influence 
and usefulness by correspondence with less well-prepared 
colleagues elsewhere concerning subject-matter courses. 
This suggests the further gain to be secured if teachers of 
Asiatic history spend parts of their sabbatical years at 
colleges where the study of the subject seems to justify 
special attention and encouragement. 


“An examination of the literature of Europe and the 
United States in different periods with reference to Asiatic 
influences upon it and the notions of the East which it re- 
flects would possess at least a literary interest. 


“ Incidentally any apparatus of instruction designed in 
this country is likely to be imported and adapted by 
teachers in Asiatic countries, where the need is as great as 
it is here, 

‘Increased study of the history should in some degree 
draw out of their seclusion such courses as are now given 
in the Oriental languages, and point the way to the addition 
in the larger institutions of other courses, especially in 
the various living languages of Asia. The difficulties in- 
volved in teaching these languages are not insurmountable. 
On cultural and practical grounds those undergraduates 
who are interested in the Orient have some right to instruc- 
tion in one of its languages. I see no reason why we can 
afford to be without some men and women in American 
communities who understand these languages any more, for 
example, than we can dispense with those who are versed 
in classical or modern European languages and literature. 
Such limited groups are cultural safeguards, or insurance. 
And in the case of those who are interested primarily in 
teaching the history of Asia, it is proper that they should 
learn to pronounce correctly transliterations of the different 
scripts and learn the easier of these, acquiring the necessary 
manuals and dictionaries, and that they should lose no time 
in securing a working command of one of the living lan- 
guages of the East. 


The Argument for English History 
In the High School 


BY EDITH FRENCH MATHENY, MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Although many high schools have dropped English 
History, yet it still seems to me to be the best second 
course—that is, the course between Ancient History 
on the one side and American History on the other. 
This applies whether the Ancient History occupies 
a year, or half a year, or six weeks; and whether 
the second or English History course in its turn 
occupies a year or less. 

My English History course runs through the year. 
I use, for want of a better text, Andrews’ History 
of England. The difficulty with this book for my 
purpose is that it is too full of detail; but I would 
rather have too much textbook material, and cut it 
down, than too little. I cut Andrews drastically; of 
William II, for example, we take only his name; of 
the Wars of the Roses only the beginning and the 
end, plus some Shakespeare. This very cutting, it 
seems to me, furnishes'a first lesson in the use of 
books. 

I supplement the Andrews’ text in the first semes- 
ter with Webster’s Early European History, Part II, 
and in the second semester with Robinson and 
Beard’s Outlines of European History, Part II. Of 
these books, my classes study in regular lesson as- 
signments perhaps half, including in Webster all 
the chapters on general topics such as feudalism and 
the Renaissance; and in Robinson and Beard certain 
parts of nearly all chapters, including all that can 
even in an indirect way be considered to supply a 
European background for English History. 

It may be asked, why not make the European His- 
tory texts the main study, and the English History 


incidental? But this is to lose the whole point of 
the matter. In the first place, English History gives 
me outline and framework, design, unity and coher- 
ence; I even have the names of kings to pin my 
chronology upon; I have a continuous story which 
I can’t lose. Secondly, I have excuse, and time, for 
putting in all sorts of delightful literature, and I 
can keep personalities in sight as I could never do 
if I spread my course equally over all countries. 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, Macaulay's Pitt, Thack- 
eray’s Marlborough, are all more important to 
American children than Ivan the Terrible or Kublai 
Khan, Mr. Wells, to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Of course, I explain that Shakespeare’s Richard 
III is his own, and that it is the fact that this 
Richard is Shakespeare’s that makes him everybody 
else’s; and that in itself is an excursion into historical 
criticism. Thirdly, I have time and excuse also for 
a good deal of drill in English constitutional develop- 
ment and English political ideas; a lesson in the text 
of Magna Charta, for instance; a lesson on Puritan- 
ism; and surely as preparation either for the study 
of American History or for the exercise of American 
citizenship, these things are supremely important. 
Finally, if the second course is simply to connect 
ancient times with the present, here in England is 
the epitome of all the changes; the Stone Age, if you 
like, to begin with; the Romans; and so through 
the Middle Ages without a break to modern times, to 
Africa and Asia, to Strachey’s Victoria, and labor 
government, and the biggest submarine. 
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Teaching the Social Studies in the 
Seventh Grade 


BY EDNA H. STONE, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


“No one knows how we enjoy our work and it 
doesn’t seem like real work.” These are the words 
of a seventh grade girl in social studies, and it is 
significant that she is one of those pupils who put 
forth real effort and get satisfactory results. 

A view of the teaching of the social studies in the 
seventh grade in numerons typical schools of the 
country justifies the statement that there is general 
recognition that seventh grade children are by nature 
active and that best results come if their study is 
accompanied by well-planned activities. 

These boys and girls are curious and inquisitive, 
and they want things to work out so that the results 
may be immediate and usable. They like to make 
things and do things that they can see and touch and 
hear and feel. They become interested in being little 
citizens in their world, with duties and responsibili- 
ties as well as rights and privileges. It is in these 
years that they should be “furnished with a great 
mass of information, in which the teachers aim to 
include the stock of common ideas, the working 
capital of the civilized world. This knowledge is 
concrete and useful, and with it goes the perfecting 
of the practical skills which will enable the citizen 
to turn his hand to making a living.” * At the same 
time they are adventurous and exploratory and are 
keen to recreate the drama of the world of which 
they have had a glimpse, and to re-live the acts of 
that drama. At this age it is natural for them to 
gather together the scattered fragments of stories 
about the past and eagerly seek for the information 
with which to construct the mosaic of the present 
civilization, that of which they are members. 

Sussects TauGuT 

The social studies taught in seventh grade are, as 
a general rule, history and geography, with civics 
receiving marked attention, and the economic and 
social phases recognized in many school systems. 
Civics will be discussed in a later number of Tue 
Historica, Ovurtiook, and will be almost entirely 
ignored in this article. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SUBJECTS 

There is the widest variation in the organization of 
the subjects, from the development and treatment of 
each as a separate course to the combining of all into 
one composite course. In many schools history and 
geography are taught without being correlated. 
Examples of this arrangement are the courses organ- 
ized by the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and by the cities of Washington, Buffalo, Duluth, 
Baltimore, Seattle, and Santa Barbara. In Los 
Angeles geography and occupations are the seventh 
grade subjects in the junior high schools, while in 
the same grade in the elementary schools geography, 
history of the United States, and civics are closely 
related. In that city it is probable that there will be 
a gradual development of a plan of unification of 


subject matter, and to that end a limited amount of 
experimentation under strict control of the Depart 
ment of Psychology will be carried on.* In the 
Pennsylvania program co-ordinations and _ inter 
relations between history ad geography are being 
worked out, 

CorRELATION 

It is argued by many leaders that an arrangement 
which relates closely all of the social studies material 
in any one grade under the instruction of one teacher, 
gives to the pupils the best conception of the organi- 
zation of society, the manner of living of the people, 
and their many problems. 

An example of close correlation of the subjects in 
seventh grades, one which is becoming well known, 
is that of Dr. Harold Rugg and his associates, in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University.* For seventh grade the revised pamphlets 
are on the subjects: 

I, Town and City Life in America. 
II, Resources, Industries and Cities of America. 

III. Industries and Trade Which Bind Nations 

Together. 

The Denver course of study in social science for 
grades seven, eight, and nine, published in 1924, 
presents a composite scheme. For grade seven the 
large units are: 

I. Community Life. 
II. The Industrial Life of the American People. 

III. The Interdependence of Modern Industrial 

Nations. 

IV. The Changing Agricultural Nations. 

The chart shows, in detailed outline, the civics, 
history, and geography included within these large 
units. In the text of the course each unit is outlined 
in detail.* 

Another type of composite plan is that developed 
in Professor L. C. Marshall’s book for the seventh 
grade, “The Story of Human Progress,’ which was 
published in 1925 by Macmillan. This is an intro- 
duction to the social sciences, Professor Marshall 
contends that the average child of the seventh grade 
is at least beginning to have a social consciousness. 
From the preface of Professor Marshall’s book the 
following is copied: 

“The framework of this present preview is simple. 
In effect it takes the position that, for the pupil of 
junior high school age, it is sufficient to talk of four 
main aspects of living together. 
up in these expressions: 

“1, Man, the harnesser of nature. This is a discussion 
of man’s increasing control of his environment. The 
discussion culminates in a survey of the services 
rendered by scientific knowledge. 

2. Man, the communicator. This is a discussion of how 

man multiplies his powers by communication, and a 


survey of the work of the great communicating 
agencies and institutions of society, such as trade, 


They are summed 
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transportation, language, the press, the school, the 
church, and the family. 

“3. Man, the social organizer. This is a discussion of 
how man multiplies his powers by co-operation with 
others, and a survey of the work of our social insti- 
tutions, such as law, government, the market, com- 
petition, and private property. 

“4. Man, the idealist and aspirer. This is a discussion 
of the vital importance of ideals and aspirations, 
and a survey of our developing ideals.” 

Dr. D. C. Knowlton, of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, whose articles in recent 
numbers of Tue Hisroricar Outtook * are being 
widely read and used, strongly advocates integration,' 
in which there are utilized the “results of the gradual 
differentiation of subject matter and the elaboration 
of a technique peculiar to each of the fields involved 
and capitalizes them as valuable educational assets.... 
It would strive to conserve some of the essential 
values....but recognize their close relationship and the 
exigencies of the teaching situation.” ® He contends 
that if the special contribution of each subject is 
ignored, fragments of information result. 

There is, in recent years, a marked increase in the 
number of schools using a correlation plan. It has 
been followed in the courses being taught and de- 
veloped in Oakland, California. Integration of the 
subjects, the United States in its world setting and 
geography, has for years characterized the 
course in the seventh grade in the University of 
California High School, Last year, Mr. R. T. 
Granger, Director of the Social Studies in the Oak- 
land Public Schools, conducted a University Exten- 
sion Course made up of Oakland junior high school 
teachers. Study was devoted to the building of 
social studies courses for the junior high schools. 
The outline which resulted is being used this year 
further to direct the experimentation. Correlation is 
a strong feature, but with the integrity of the subjects 
largely preserved, the chief element being history. 
Fach of the five problems is developed so that both 
the geographical implications and the historical values 
are recognized. 

Outline of Subject Material of Oakland 
Experiment 


some 


Major Topi 
1492-1789 
Main Problems: 

Problem 1 


The Development of the Americas, 


Why and how America was discovered 
and explored. 
Why North 

continent for 


Problem 2 


better 
South 


America was a 
settlement than 
America. 


Problem 3 world were 


How colonies in the new 
founded and peopled. 
How European powers struggled for 
supremacy in the new world. 


How the liberty, 


Problem 4 


Problem 


spirit of which 


started with the founding of English 
colonies in America, grew until they 
were independent. 
In order to give a comprehensive idea of the plan 
on which the course is developed, a copy is here given 
of Problem 4 and the way it is treated: 


Problem 4. How European Powers Struggled for 
Supremacy in North America 
a. Determine the relative strength of England and France 
at the beginning of the struggle. 
(1) Extent and resources of regions in new world 
claimed by each country. 
(2) Settlements: location and importance. 
(3) Colonial policies, 
(a) Of England. 
(b) Of France. 
(4) Effect of policy on hold each had on colonial 
possessions. 
(5) Indian Allies, an important factor in struggle. 
(6) Relative strength of mother countries at home. 
. How France lost her hold on North America, 
(1) Intercolonial wars, which had beginnings in 
Europe. 
(a) On France. 
(b) On English colonies. 
(2) The French and Indian War; beginning in Amer- 
ica, but becoming part of a world war. 
(a) English losses in beginning of war. 
(b) The successful plans of William Pitt for re- 
capturing Quebec, Duquesne, and other 
French strongholds. 
(c) The Treaty of Paris. 
Changes in map of North America. 
Effect on English colonies, 
(d) Meaning of English victory to new world. 
c. Why Spain took no part in the struggle and failed to 
build up a great empire in the southwest. 
(1) Defeat of Spanish Armada in 1588. 
(2) Lack of organization and worthy purpose on part 
of Spanish officials. 
(3) Type of colonists; adventurers averse to manual 
labor. 
(4) Geographical conditions which made Spanish lands, 
with exception of California, uninviting to settlers. 
(5) Conflicting claims with England. 
Reference Material. 
Beard and Bagley: History of the American People 
(Revised Edition), pp. 81-103. 


~ 
= 


Long: America, pp. 126-141. 
Burnham: The Making of Our Country, pp. 87-106. 
Halleck: History of Our Country, pp. 123-140. 


Suggestive Activities. 

Show on a large map of North America the extent of 
European possessions in 1850, On the same map show 
by. means of illustrations (drawn or cut out and 
mounted) the settlements and the work in which each 
group of people was engaged. Include Spanish and 
Russians, 

Show the change in the map after 1763. 

Fine sentences in Chapter VI of Beard and Bagley should 
be the inspiration for much original fllustration. 

Correlated Readings. 

Altsheler: Lords of the Wild, Appleton. 

Cooper: Last of the Mohicans, Grosset (Every Boy’s 
Library Edition). 


Cooper: Deerslayer, 

Fiske: The Fall of Quebec. 

Hasbrouch: Boy’s Parkman, Little-Brown. 
Monroe: At War with Pontiac, Scribner. 

Otis: At the Siege of Quebec, Penn. 

Parkman: Struggle for a Continent, Little-Brown. 
Poems: 


Longfellow: Evangeline. 


Dr. Knowlton, in his plan of integration of geogra- 
phy and history, offers this for the seventh grade: ® 

“The first stage setting (Grade VII) will be the 
one that gives a glimpse of the very beginnings of 
civilization. Starting with the civilization of Nile 
valley (illustrating valley or river control), we con- 
tinue around the Mediterranean (illustrating as we 
proceed, the control of the plain, the oasis, the forest, 
etc.), across the ocean to the New World. At the 
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same time we see the type of civilization that de- 
veloped in other regions of the world—the great 
plain of Europe and Asia—or the forest regions of 
these continents—the valleys of China—the tropical 
land of India—or the grass lands in Africa (con- 
stantly emphasizing the geographic controls which 
these represent). 

“..The second setting gives a picture of the 
colonies founded by the nations of Europe and the 
feeling of rivalry that sprang up. With the estab- 
lishment of colonies commerce began. This led to 
wars between the European countries and between 
England and her new world colonies. The closing 
act in this setting shows the end of colonial con- 
quests and the birth of a new nation in this hemi- 
sphere. (In this block ocean power or control is 
prominent. )”’ 

RELATION TO SixtH Grape Work 

Integration of seventh grade work with that of the 
sixth seems in general to be close. In many schools 
where American or United States history is taken up 
in the seventh grade, a reasonably satisfactory back- 
ground is taught in the sixth and lower grades. 
Pupils have had fairly fundamental teaching in 
elementary geography and civics. 

Tue History Most Freguentity TavuGut IN 

SEVENTH GRADE 

In a study of the grade placement of American 
history, in fifty-one of the leading schools of the 
United States, it has been discovered that thirty-nine 
teach the subject in the seventh grade. There is 
extraordinary diversity in the number of years of 
history covered in a year’s course. The most remote 
period in this study covers the dates 490 B. C. to 
1500 A. D. By contrast, in a few schools about a 
twenty-year period is covered, beginning at 1650 or 
1700. Popular date limits are 1453 to 1700 or 1789; 
also 1607 to 1700 or 1815. In the state of California 
all but three county courses give the history of the 
United States in the seventh grade. The central 
tendency in geography teaching is to teach the 
United States in its relation to the world. 

European BackGrounpD 

There are instances of excellent courses in ‘Euro 
pean beginnings in American history,’ as recom- 
mended by the National Education Association 
Committee in 1916.'° One which is notable, especially 
in the careful and detailed development of subject 
matter and references, is that which was issued by 
Miss Bessie L. Pierce, as Head of the Department of 
Social Studies, University High School, Iowa City. 
The purpose of the course is, “first, to trace the 
progress of civilization to the period of colonization 
of America; second, to show that American history is 
an outgrowth of European conditions; and third, to 
emphasize individual contributions from each country 
which laid the foundations for the enterprise which 
culminated in the discovery of America.’ Problem- 
topic II is given here, with its main sub-divisions. 
This brief outline does not begin to show. however. 
the wealth of detail of information and of references 
given throughout. 


II. How the Greeks Inherited the Culture of the East 
How the Greeks Lived 
A. Dwelling-houses. 
B. Classes of society. (About the 5th century.) 
How did the Greeks earn a living? 
D. Travel and transportation. 


E. How did the Greeks deal with the problems of sani 
tation and health? 

F. How were the Greeks educated? 

G. Religion, mythology, philosophy. 

H. Social life and intercourse. 

I. The life of women. 

J. How were the Greeks governed? 

K. To what extent did the Greeks emphasize war? 

L. What permanent influences did the Greeks leave? 


The low seventh grade history course in Washing 
ton presents the world setting for American history 
from about 1715 to the present. It is planned in this 
wise: Large period topics are decided upon and 
attention is directed to the chief significant characters 
of the period or leaders of the movement. Each one 
is studied for the part he played in the development 
of that period or movement. The following is the 
outline of two of the six topics: 

Intellectual Awakening and Spread of the Movement for 
Freedom 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
1. Beginnings of Modern Science. 
Peter the Great. 
1. Foundation of the Russian Empire. 
2. The adoption by Russia of Western Civilization. 

William Pitt. 

1. American Revolution. The colonists had friends in 
Parliament. 
2. Opening up of new lands—India and Australia. 

Kosciusko. 

1. Foreign aid to Americans during Revolution. 
2. Kosciusko also a defender of Polish freedom. 
Industrial Revolution. 
Watt and Arkwright. 
1. The beginning of the “Age of Steam.” 
2. The origin of the factory system. 

George Stephenson. 

1. The origin and the development of the railroad 

Karl Marx. 

1. The development of the factory system. 

2. Labor problems—Karl Marx points out the labor 
problems. 

3. Socialism not the solution. 

Note: As Karl Marx is discussed in all modern 
texts, teachers should avoid textbook material in 
which Socialism is pictured as the cure for indus 
trial troubles. History has shown that experiments 
in Socialism have failed. 

Mr. George J. Jones, who supervises the teaching 
of history in the junior and senior high schools in 
Washington, writes: 

“The courses have worked so nicely that they will 
probably be placed in all of the seventh and eighth 
grades in the city.” 

There are noticeable indications that in the seventh 
grade courses wherein the history is not in the 
nature of European background of American history, 
the attempt is made to keep in mind the United States 
in its world setting, in its relations to other peoples, 
of the present and of the past. 

Tue Unitep States 1n Its Wortp Sertrine 

Miss Beeda Metcalf, appointed by the Southern 
California Social Science Association as chairman of 
a committee working on a course of study for the 
junior high school, writes in these words: “I do 
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think it is practical to teach European background 
at the end of the sixth grade, and then history of the 
United States and world relations in seventh and 
eighth.” This committee is making a wide study of 
the problem, and is more or less in touch with the 
social studies directors of the Los Angeles schools. 

In Baltimore the subject matter pertains directly 
to history of the United States, but attention is given 
to European background throughout the year, the 
amount given and the degree of independence of the 
pupils in preparing it, depending upon the pupil- 
group in the class. 

In Berkeley the course is United States history. 
European relations and world setting are given atten- 
tion: The first topic is European Background, with 
the specific aim: To teach the beginnings of Ameri- 
can Ideals and Institutions. The relations of this 
country to Europe are to be noted in several of the 
topics in the outline. 

THE Piace aNp TREATMENT GIVEN TO GEOGRAPHY 

In Berkeley the aim of geography is—‘‘So to pre- 
sent to the pupil the vital connection between history 
and its geographical setting that he shall be brought 
to realize the practical value of the maps and illustra- 
tive pages given in the text, and see in them solutions 
for the suggested history problems of the course.” 

Mr. Jones, of Washington, D. C., believes in close 
correlation. 

The United States as a member of the world com- 
munity, and its relationship to its neighbor members 
is a concept Oakland strives to teach. The course in 
geography in operation in most of her seventh grades 
is stated in two main problems: 

I. The United States and Its Relation to Other 

American Nations. 

II. The United States and Its Relation to Europe 

and Africa. 

Dr. Knowlton writes concerning geography: 

“The outstanding concept emphasized is that of 
geographic control—the recognition of the kinds of 
control which have their origin in natural conditions, 
and the nature of their influence upon man....The 
recognition of these controls is a concept appropriate 
to the junior high school cycle in that it demands a 
broader outlook and calls for some consideration of 
the relations of peoples of the world to each other 
and to ourselves.” ™ 

The course is separate from that of history in Santa 
Barbara. However, it is contended that “People, 
not things should play the leading réle.”’ 

The aims are as follows: 

A. To make use of geographic knowledge in 
solution of large problems involving the rela- 
tions of the United States to other lands. 

B. To make an intensive study of California and 
its relations to the world as a whole. 

C. To give an understanding of the conditions 
under which men think and act in different 
parts of the world. 

The geography course in Philadelphia is described 
by Dr. C. A. Coulomb, District Superintendent: 

“We complete the usual world geography in grade 
six. In the seventh grade, the work covers two 


phases which go hand in hand. The first covers a 
summary of world conditions controlling human life 
and industry. For example, the whole question of 
textiles is summarized from a world point of view. 
All that the pupils have already studied in various 
parts of their course about the production of raw 
fibers of different sorts and their manufacture into 
finished products, is topically reviewed. In_ the 
second phase, and as an additional point of view, the 
relation of the United States and particularly of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania to the question of tex- 
tiles is specially stressed. This gives opportunity for 
a commercial and economic study of Philadelphia 
industries, which have already been discussed in the 
sixth grade from the civic aspect as furnishing oppor- 
tunities for employment of our people, and of render- 
ing service to the community. The course is called, 
The United States in its World Relations. Oppor- 
tunity for the study of transportation also is included 
in the year’s work.” 
Correcation With ENG isu 

Teachers of these boys and girls and experts who 
make a study of the conditions are generally of the 
opinion that more complete correlation of the various 
subjects would be better economy in bringing about 
permanent outcomes and more vital results. In 1924, 
in the University (of California) High School, in 
Oakland, the administration, led by Mr. F. H. Boren, 
organized the low seventh grade so that each section 
would work with the same teacher two periods in 
succession, one an English period, the other a social 
studies period. Teachers prepared in both subjects 
were assigned to the classes so grouped. The leading 
organizer and inspirational force in carrying on was 
Mrs. Cora P. McKay, Supervisor of the Teaching of 
English in the Junior High School; and the Super 
visor of the Teaching of Social Studies strongly co 
operated. One of the teachers of the social studies 
department briefly describes the plan and its opera- 
tion: 

AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CoRRELATION OF ENGLISH 
AND SociaL StupieEs 
By Mrs. Minnie Avprici 
In Low Seventh Grade 

The following is a brief account of an experiment 
in English and social studies in the seventh grade of 
a well-organized junior high school. The English 
course for the low seventh grade, in addition to cer- 
tain requirements for some formal language and liter 
ature, provided for a survey of the new school en- 
vironment with a view to becoming active members of 
the student body. The course of study in social 
studies for this grade included problems dealing with 
the development of the Americas from the small 
beginnings in Europe and continuing through the 
American Revolution. The literature prescribed, the 
reading of world hero stories, fitted in well with the 
social studies program. 

The underlying purpose in the mind of the social 
studies teacher was the developing of social con 
sciousness by active participation in class activities 
and whole-hearted affairs 
There was no conflict in the more direct aims of the 
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two subjects, each emphasizing personal responsi- 
bility for contributing to the group, increased ability 
to read understandingly and interpret correctly what 
was read, and the ability to speak or write briefly 
and to the point on a chosen subject. 

At the beginning of the semester each class organ- 
ized itself into a club, the purpose of which was to 
convert its members into successful participators in 
everything that pertained to the school. Each club 
chose a name in keeping with its purpose, and di- 
vided into groups of not more than six, each working 
under a group leader. The groups held brief meet- 
ings during the English period to discuss important 
matters. Later a representative reported the meet- 
ings to the entire class. 

When the first history problem, “Why America is 
called the ‘heir of the ages,” was taken up, each 
group chose an old world hero story which its mem- 
bers read and later reported to the class, dramatizing 
informally some of the most striking scenes. Among 
the subjects chosen were Beowulf, Siegfried, the 
Wanderings of Ulysses, King Arthur Tales and 
Marco Polo. 

When the problem of discovery and exploration 
came, the pupils were imbued with the spirit of 
adventure. They imagined themselves adventurers 
setting out upon the sea of a new school experience. 
Many interesting and worthwhile discussions took 
place when a class was trying to discover just what 
characteristics were necessary for successful voyagers. 
Here Joaquin Miller’s poem, “Columbus, Westward,” 
was introduced. From this poem the classes also got 
a better understanding of the great man than from 
any history, and it had the added advantage of ac- 
quainting them with a well-known American poet. 
The pupils read extensively and reported to their 
classes stories about other famous discoverers and 
explorers. 

Other poems selected for memorization were re- 
plete with the spirit of the age through which the 
students were living in imagination. The following 
quotation from a French chanson will illustrate this 
point: 

“A sword! A sword! Ah, give me a sword! 

For the world is all to win; 
Though the way be hard and the gate be barr’d, 
The strong man enters in.” 

When the scene changed from the old world and 
the sea to the new world, Indian stories and legends 
were attacked by these voracious little readers. The 
favorites were “Deerslayer” and “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” both of which furnished excellent ma- 
terial for dramatization. Selections from these stories 
were read by the teachers. Only a few of the pupils 
read them as a whole. The friendship and exciting 
adventures of Natty Bumpo and his Indian friend 
made a strong appeal to the imagination of these 
pupils. 

The colonial period seemed to call for the reading 
of Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish.” One 
class dramatized the poem and invited other classes 
to attend a presentation of the dramatization. A 
class made up entirely of girls chose “Evangeline.” 


Later, when the problem of American independence 
was attacked, there was a wide choice of poems that 
could be used to vitalize the work in social studies and 
at the same time give the classes an insight into the 
work of some of the best American poets. The chil- 
dren chose for collateral books from a long list of 
authors among whom were Knipe, Coffin, Singmaster 
and Pyle. 

Written composition was not neglected during this 
semester. The pupils took the keenest interest in 
imaginary log-books for Magellan, Columbus, Drake, 
and other sailors, and letters were written by ex- 
plorers describing the new lands they had found. In 
some classes the children regarded themselves as 
colonial children and wrote letters to friends across 
the sea telling of their new homes; and later, imagi- 
nary letters of correspondence were written. Many 
surprisingly good original poems, Indian legends and 
dramatizations were written by the more gifted pupils 
on themes suggested by social studies. 

The teacher who carried on this experiment had a 
feeling that it was a success, While the same teacher 
handled both subjects, this arrangement is not neces- 
sary if those who plan the courses of study are alive 
to the possibilities for making each of these subjects 
more vital because of the other. 

In High Seventh Grade 

Having become familiar with the junior high school 
organization the students who had passed into the 
high seventh grade were ready to assume some respon- 
sibility for the school. The activity which was the 
least complex and incurred the least responsibility 
was the Junior High School Post Office. This was 
organized some years ago to handle only the mail 
that passes among the various classes of the school, 
but as this is a school that encourages real activities, 
there is considerable mail in the way of notices, invi- 
tations and announcements of meetings. The high 
seventh graders believed that the work of delivering 
this mail to the teachers and to the students’ lockers 
was a real job. 

If the interest had stopped here the activity would 
hardly have been worth carrying on, but, stimulated 
by enthusiastic teachers, the “post office” became a 
colossal affair. The pupils elected a postmaster- 
general and six assistants, one from each class. These 
formed a board of directors that met regularly and 
outlined plans for carrying on the project. Mail 
carriers were elected from each class weekly. One 
class opened correspondence with the nearest Federal 
Post Office and received permission to send repre- 
sentatives to study directly the method of handling 
mail, The carrying on of the post office required the 
writing of many letters, so it was decided to make a 
study of correct letter forms, which was just what 
the teachers had hoped for, but hadn’t suggested, 
although letter forms were a part of the prescribed 
course in English. Some of the best letters were 
posted on the bulletin board and a letter file was kept. 

One of the big problems for social studies in this 
grade is the development of transportation and com- 
munication in the United States. The pupils saw 
immediately that this would include the development 
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of the postal service, so plans were made to correlate 
the social studies and English again. While material 
on this subject suitable for a seventh grade is rather 
meagre, the idea of collecting material from news- 
papers and current magazines was suggested and 
adopted. This resulted in the production of a fine 
scrap book, containing not only clippings and illus- 
trative material, but also many written accounts of 
various phases of the postal service. A splendid 
opportunity was here presented for research work. 

While it wasn’t possible to get ample material for 
collateral reading on the subject of the mail service 
alone, it was easy to extend the idea to transportation 
and communication. Here we had a broad field, 
beginning with Daniel Boone, including the Pony 
Express, and ending with the World Flyers of the 
present day. 

Although the “post office’ classes performed a real 
service for the school and gained, through wide read 
ing, discussions and investigations, much worthwhile 
information, the most valuable outcome of the activity 
was the building up of right attitudes toward govern- 
ment through an understanding of the one depart 
ment which intimately touches the lives of all classes 
of people. 

Miss Marguerite Squire, one of the English 
teachers who taught combination classes, discusses 
her experience enthusiastically. 

Her seventh graders were thoroughly imbued with 
the idea of doing things. After a few days of explo- 
ratory conversation and experiences, they found that 
in the English classes they wanted the thrill of ad- 
venture stories; in the social studies they felt that the 
adventures should be real, be true; and they realized 
that they, themselves, were adventurers in their new 
school environment and activities. 

Mrs. McKay taught one of the combination sec 
tions. The pupils listened to Mrs. McKay read from 
Don Byrne’s Marco Polo and one girl brought the 
following to class. ‘Two poems from her pupils are 
also printed here: 

MARCO POLO 
By Ellen Brown 

The royal Chinese magician sits at his table and looks 
into his great crystal glass. He many wondrous 
things. 

He sees a deadly desert, a round copper ball through 
the haze, the insipid sun, raging wind, storming sands and 
black darkness. 

And lo! he sees two men separated from everyone else, 
half crazy from the roaring winds, blinding sands, deadly 
noises, white sheeted ghosts. One man has his arm twined 
about the other man. ‘Then through the darkness the 
magician sees them separated. Then a stormy blackness 
of blowing sands and raging wind cuts away all chance 
of seeing more. 

Running to the magician comes little 
small daughter of the great Khan. The 
from his crystal glass and the deadly 
view. 

The magician speaks to Golden Bells. 

“Oh! Golden Bells, I have viewed a wondrous funny 
thing.” He tells Golden Bells all that he has seen. 

Golden Bells cries, “Oh! great magician, save 
Save them! Oh! Please save them!” 

The magician laughs, then sobering says; 
can, Perhaps not.” 


sees 


Golden Bells, the 
magician looks up 
scene fades from 


them! 


“Perhaps I 


MARCO POLO 
Oh! Marco Polo 
The great wanderer, 
The great wonderer, 
Say how you came, 
So brave, so heroic. 
How did you learn it all, 
Marco Polo? 
Follow thy footsteps so great. 


A SHIP! A SHIP! 
By Randall Cathcart 
A ship! A ship! 
Ah, give me a ship, 
To sail the ocean blue. 
To fight my way until the day, 
That my long journey’s through. 


THE PIRATE’S ROUNDELAY 
By Elaine Sulliger 
Oh, 1 am a pirate bold, 
And I sail the Spanish Main, 
‘Through seas that scorch 
And seas that are cold, 
And great is the gold and gain. 


When the galleon plows the sea, 
Laden from deck to keel 

With gold and silk and gems, 
We follow close on her heels. 


Then down from the waves we swoop 
And swarm her decks and spar, 

And sail her over the surging sea 
Like a full high riding star. 


O’er a sea calm as a lagoon 
The white clouds sail on high, 
But changed is the view to gloom 
When our black sail outlines the sky. 


Miss Squire found that children, at first, had 
almost no time concept, but that they gradually saw 
the significance of the relation of one historical event 
to another. At length they placed things they knew 
about, in time relations. ‘hey conceived the idea of 
using globes and shrouding with black all of the parts 
of the world except those in which earliest civiliza- 
tions were developed. Gradually they “rolled back 
the clouds of ignorance” as they learned, from read- 
ing and discussing their story books and their his- 
tories, just where civilization spread. When they 
reached the time of lifting the veil from the Americas, 
then that was a glorious adventure. 

The groups in each class explored and earnestly 
sought for names best suited to them and their pur- 
pose, and decided upon such as “The Brave and 
Faithful Six,” and “The Persevering Five.” 

They found that they hardly knew whether they 
were studying English, history, or geography. They 
did know that they had all sorts of good times, read- 
ing, finding out that people did so many things, and 
in writing poems and plays, and even in dramatizing 
much that appealed to them. 

They organized a play to show the struggle for 
independence. Each group worked up one or more 
little acts and there was competition, with judges; 
and then they fitted parts together so they could pre- 
sent the whole dramatic production, informally- 
without costumes, and in a most natural way. 

The school annual was the inspiration for short 
stories and poems, And here, again, there was always 
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the central thought of going out for something—of 
exploring and of discovering something and making 
it one’s own, 

Miss Vinsen Gorman, another teacher of English, 
was added to the group of adventuring, experiment- 
ing teachers, ‘The following selections her 
pupils’ work reflect her purposeful efforts: 


FINDING A NEW WORLD 
By Anita Schulze 

I was playing and having a wonderful time in the Old 
World (my old school). ‘Then one day a surprise came 
to me. I was to go to the New World (University High). 
I was happy and thrilled and planning what a wonderful 
time I would have in this New World. But when the time 
came for me to leave my Old World I began to feel 
uneasy, and when I reached the New World I was lost and 
felt alone in such a big World. I began to explore like 
Balboa, Cortez, and a few others that explored country 
after country that I read about in my history book. Then 
after a short time I did not feel so lost. 


HISTORY IN STORY BOOKS 
By Elsie Sumner 
When I first came to this school I 
reading story books in a history class. “My!” I thought, 
“This will never do. In the other school we never read 
story books in history class.” Soon I began to like the 
new way. I read many books, but the one I liked best was 
“The History of the United States for Young People.” 
In this book it told about life in the United States from the 
Colonial days until the time of President Roosevelt. We 
have read history in story books, but we did not forget our 
history textbooks however. Books that I read and enjoyed 
are, “Stories of the Ancient World,’ by St. Nicholas; 
“Famous Men,” The After School Library; “Gulliver's 
Travels,” by Baldwin; “History for Young People,” Jones; 
“How Our Grandfathers Lived,’ Hart; “Colonial Children,” 
by Hart. 


from 


found the children 


EXPLORERS 
By Herbert E. Bolton, Jr. 
Who is it so bold and brave 
That crosses the perilous sea, 
And daring the hardships and dangers grave 
That a new land there might be? 


It is an explorer that sails for gold, 
And looking for lands to roam; 

Sailing from country and sailing from home, 
Brave were these men of old. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACTIVITIES 
Upon every hand there are evidences that activities 
are necessary in teaching children of this grade. 
Examples of various kinds of provision made, in plan- 
ning and executing the courses, will show the ten- 
dency to capitalize the natural, ready response to 
activity.’* 
Denver, in its composite course, lists, for low 
seventh grade: 
Pupil Activities to be Utilized in Order to Develop the 
Abilities, Attitudes, and Ideals of the Grade 
1. Group organization activities; such as, student councils, 
home room organizations, social organizations, and so 
forth. 
2. Participation in community projects, 
a. Community chest. 
b. Clean up week. 
c. Fire prevention week. 
d. Red Cross drive. 
e. Participation in drives for various purposes. 
3. Leisure time activities; such as, sports, reading, movies, 
concerts, and so forth. 
Denver lists, for high seventh grade: 
1. Reading. 
a. For the purpose of becoming familiar with the basic 








facts in the industrial development of the United 
States. 

b. For the purpose of becoming familiar with the com 
plex conditions of industrial life in America. 

ec. For the purpose of developing a well proportioned 
vision of one’s part in this complex life. 

. Discussion for the purpose of clarifying ideas and 
emphasizing the main generalizations to be drawn from 
the topic under consideration. 

3. Problem solving, individually and through class dis- 

cussion, 

4, Oral reports for the purpose of enriching the content 

and widening the vision. 

5. Excursions for the purpose of becoming familiar with 

our various industries. 


In the Rugg Pamphlets there is a wealth of sug 
gestions and material for pupil activity. The new 
Book of Practice Exercises in Map Location, to 
accompany the seventh grade series of pamphlets, 
contains a large number of studies and problems in 
map work which show promise of being a decided 
contribution.** A teacher who has used the seventh 
grade pamphlets says: ‘The problems and various 
activities which are suggested become fruitful when 
used by the pupils, guided by skillful teachers. The 
material is handled in such a way that pupils are led 
to analyze facts and verify statements before they 
make decisions. Group activities which foster co 
operation and adaptation are encouraged.” 

In the various articles, courses of study, and letter 
communications, there are found several such general 
lists, such as the following, from Oakland's projected 
course: 

1. Dramatizations—Pageantry 

2. Pictures and illustrative material. 

3. Excursions, field trips, and imaginary journeys. 

{ 
) 


to 


Impersonations. 


Handwork and industrial arts. 

. Making relief maps and models. 

6. Sand table representations. 

7. Maps, graphs, and posters. 

8. Debates. 

9. Club organizations, drives—pupil management. 

10. Booklets—group— individual. 

11. Games—group drills. 

12. Research—investigations—reports. 

13. Bulletin board—current event activities. 

14. Holiday programs. 

In the same outline are found Suggested Activities 
for the teaching of each problem. Following the 
Problem 1, Why and How America Was Discovered 
and Explored, are listed: 

1. Show by means of a large globe how Magellan 
proved the earth to be round. Contrast this 
with the circumnavigation of the earth by the 

world fliers in 1924. 

2. Make a large illustrated map showing the 
accomplishments of early discoverers and 
explorers. 

3. Write imaginary illustrated letters from Colum 
bus and others telling of voyages. 

1. Write diaries or logs of voyages. 


~ 


Make models of Columbus’ vessels, wigwams of 
Indians, etc. Begin a series that should carry 


wt 


through seventh and eighth grades, of models 
showing development of travel, of homes, etc. 
6. Make small maps from which children talk of 
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voyages made by explorers and discoverers. 
Dramatize such scenes as: “Columbus at the 
Spanish Court,” “’ he Discovery of America,” 
“Drake in California.” 

8. Special reports illustrated with pictures, draw- 
ings, models, ete. 

9. Chalk talks (students draw at board while 
talking to class). 

10. Tableaux: “Cabot planting the English flag,’ 
“Balboa Discovering the Pacific,’ ‘“Coronado’s 
Disappointment.” 

Mr. Granger says: “The big problem, as I see it, 
is not whether there should be an ‘activity program,’ 
but just what those activities should be and how they 
should be organized into an educative block of work.” 


Suggestions for activities are found in many 
courses. Often they are listed under the term, 


Projects. 

Activities dominate a short course in 
citizenship taught in seventh grade by Miss Evelyn 
Esgate in John Muir Junior High, in Los Angeles. 
The course is conducted by discussions, little debates, 
a small amount of written work, socialized recitation, 
and other variations of activity based on a series of 
citizenship film pictures, on picture charts, and on 
individual experience. Visual education is believed 
in most thoroughly in the John Muir School, and 
the moving picture is used weekly or bi-weekly in 
social studies and other classes. Berkeley is another 
example, among many, of strong faith in visual 
education. 

Dr. Coulomb relates that in Philadelphia thousands 
of the pupils in all grades visit the great Commercial 
Museum for first-hand knowledge of products and 
industrial processes, about 70,000 having visited the 
past year. ‘T'wo teachers have been detailed by the 
Board of Education to aid in the lecture work in the 
Museum. 


seem to 


Dramatization is one form of activity given in 
nearly all lists. Doubtless it is one of the most effec- 
tive for this grade. The children instinctively react 
to the appeal to the emotions, and this is readily made. 
As children visualize and recreate the scenes and 
actions of other times and places, and see and hear 
each other in dramatic action and word, they re-live 
the past and relate it to their own experiences. The 
informal, and comparatively spontaneous dramatiza- 
tion is best in this grade; although occasionally to see 
and to hear the best that is produced and even to 
participate in it to a degree, is highly desirable. 
Suggestions as to the use of informal dramatization 
have been given in presenting the correlation of social 
studies and English. Teachers should not fail to 
read Dr. Knowlton’s article on dramatization. 


Tue Sociat Stupies WorKRooM or LABORATORY 

In the Junior High School of the University (of 
California) High School, Miss Louise Kidder has, 
for some years, been carrying out her conviction 
about illustrative work. She has long believed that 
form of illustrative production, something 
thought out and constructed by the children them- 
selves, based upon word pictures and other helps 
available, is the most effective means of helping 


some 


pupils to reconstruct what the social studies courses 
present. She and other teachers held steadily to this 
plan of vitalizing the work, and a great need became 
evident, a workroom. 

Two years ago this social studies laboratory be- 
came a reality. ‘Two rooms open together, with a set 
of large folding doors. One room is used as a work- 
room and is shown in Plate I. The room is shelved 
to hold finished illustrations and to make work space. 
The long shelf at the right shows better in Plate II. 
A third work table is back of the large case. There 
is a second set of shallow drawers at the left end of 
the case. In these drawers are kept finished pieces 
and flat materials, Work materials are also kept in 
the bottom of the cupboard near the windows at the 
left. Sets of relief maps and such materials as the 
large rolls of manila wrapping paper, used largely 
for poster work, are kept in Miss Kidder’s office 
opening from the rear of the classroom, which is 
shown in Plate III, and in the storeroom. Books 
and maps are in a cupboard in the corner of the 
classroom near the workroom. 

The workroom is used chiefly by the seventh and 
the low eighth grades. Other pupils and teachers 
are welcome to use it. 

Oakland is hoping to fit up a room of this nature in 
each junior high school, or, at least, to give extra 
space in each classroom and equip it for laboratory 
work, Mr. Granger subscribes to the following list: 

Equipment for Carrying Over Low Seventh Activities 

Textbooks. 

Supplementary References. 

Large Globe. 

Standard Maps: 

World. 

Relief Map of Western Hemisphere. 
Physical Map of North America, 
Physical Map of South America, 
United States in 1763. 

United States in 1783. 

Poster Paper. 

Drawing Paper of various sizes. 

Modelling Clay. 

Water Color Paints and Brushes. 

Crayolas. 

Colored Crayons. 

Scissors. 

Paste. 

Drawing Pencils. 

India Ink, 

Outline Maps: 

World. 
North America, 
South America. 

Bulletin Board. 

Work Bench or Shelves. 

Pictures: 

National Geographic. 
Perry. 
Miscellaneous. 
HAaNDWORK IN THE LABORATORY 

Miss Kidder gives information as to her method in 
teaching. “The regular classroom procedure always 
begins with the so-called ‘preparation,’ which may be 
prompted by the pupils’ desire for more knowledge of 
a subject which he has already studied; or the inspi- 
ration may come from the teacher who so arranges a 
situation that pupils become interested in new prob- 
lems to solve or new types of work to be undertaken.” 
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From quotations from a paper written by Miss 
Gladwyn Goode, who was a student teacher with Miss 
Kidder, excellent features of the plan may be 
learned.** 

“Some very vital work which one seventh grade 
class has done has been in the way of map illustration. 
One map that I have seen was very interesting. A 
large illustrated map of California was made. On 
this map were marked out rivers, lakes, bays, and 
mountains. ‘Then, by means of models, the romantic 
history of California was produced. As this story 
was discussed and read, the progress in the historical 
account was marked by the gradual placement of 
models on the map. For example, Drake’s treasure 
ship, ‘The Golden Hind, was seen sailing into 
Drake’s Bay. A British flag was then hoisted at the 
place where he landed. Father Serra’s long journey 
was marked by missions and the activities of mission 
life were depicted. Important historical buildings, as 
the Customs House, Sutter's Fort, etc., were placed 
on the map. During the year in which this project 
was carried out, all kinds of material were brought to 
class, talks were made, stories about the map were 
written, and in general it might be said that the his- 
tory of California was made a living thing. 

“It must be understood that the maps and different 
varieties of handwork brought into class need not be 
perfectly drawn. Some of the crudest are simply 
overflowing with history. ‘To get the child to react 
to what he hears and reads is the main problem. 
What the work tells is the important thing, not the 
way it is drawn. A vital purpose of the work is to 
teach children to understand and read intelligently 
what is on the map. As I said before, purposeful 
activity is the keynote of the project. If it is the 
child’s expression of what he is trying to learn it is 
excellent work, but if it is thoughtless and does not 
serve the purpose of making history meaningful and 
alive, it fails. 

“Map reading is a wonderful way of reviewing 
past work. This can be accomplished by having the 
children stand before the class and having them read 
what they see on the illustrated map. In this way 
important dates, historical events, and geographical 
conditions are reviewed. Tor the teacher, map read- 
ing or map illustrating serves as a fine method for 
checking the impressions the child is getting from the 
text. If she finds New York at the source of the 
Hudson, the mistake is apparent and easily rectified. 
In a recitation this might never have been corrected, 
because the teacher could not have known just where 
the child visualized New York City. The teacher 
under this method is no longer the main performer. 
The children’s part in classroom procedure becomes 
more and more pronounced. ‘The teacher sets the 
learning process in motion and then retires to the 
position of spectator and watches its growth. 

“When the class has become accustomed to visual- 
izing and reading the text with this aim in view, 
the text will have been covered by means of pictures, 
illustrating each individual's interpretation of the 
subject. When they are completed, they form the 
basis for oral recitation. When exhibited they tell 
the whole story. 


“The objection might arise that no child will have 
the whole story in mind, as each has contributed only 
a part. This is not true, for if each child has made 
only a part, he has heard the whole story explained 
and he has seen it depicted. Thus he gains his 
knowledge through three channels, the eye, the ear 
and the hand. 

“Many children in this pictorial work find them- 
selves. That is to say, they often develop a real style 
in illustrating and discover in their possession a new 
talent. What could be more purposeful? Some 
develop freedom of expression and freedom of move 
ment, Pictorial work makes it necessary for children 
to move at will about the school room and this lends 
an informal atmosphere to the room. ‘They acquire 
artistic skill and a fullness of understanding and 
expression.” 

Miss Kidder adds, “The best contribution this year, 
as I see it now, is our ‘Illustrated Vocabulary of 
History.’ It was started by pupils as a result of a 
need they themselves realized of a better understand 
ing of words found in the history and geography 
texts. Such words as tariff, neutrality, federalist, 
nullification, compromise, are not found in their 
general reading. Often when they look for the words 
in the dictionary they are more puzzled than before. 
Last year lists of unusual words were made, the words 
were explained in class and used in sentences, but 
even then the words did not become a part of the 
student’s vocabulary. One boy who has found out 
for himself the value of working with the hands, 
brought to class a poster with one of the difficult 
words printed at the top, a simple definition below, 
and an illustration of the use of the word as con- 
nected with the subject matter he was studying. 
Others took up the idea and before long the habit of 
illustrating words that were new and difficult to 
understand was formed. The children began un- 
consciously to use these words in their recitations and 
in conversations with each other. The value of the 
plan, as seen by one of the pupils, is here given’’ 

Value of the History Vocabulary 
By Charles Williams 

The illustrating of words for the History Vocabulary 
has helped me a great deal. Taking for instance the word 
Democracy, I had asked my father, my mother, my sister 
and my brother, and taken all means possible, but still 
I forgot the word within a week or so, and the History 


Vocabulary will help you and does help you in the words 
like that. 


Miss Kidder continues: 

“Standards are set up by the best workers in the 
class and are continually being raised by the pupils 
themselves. There is pleasant competition when each 
child tries to present to the class something new and 
original, He studies his text carefully, visualizing 
what he reads; he has an ideal which he is continually 
trying to reach; he is developing not only as a result 
of the work he does for himself, but also as a result 
of the interest he takes in the work of other members 
of his group. Three pupils will tell you what they 
think about it’: 

Why the Handwork Helps Me in My History Lesson 

By John L. Bennett 


1. The first reason is because it makes me think about 
it more. 
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2. The second reason is because it makes me feel it. 

3. The third reason is because it makes me think it 

clearer than just reading. 

4. The fourth reason is because it just puts me in the 

spirit of that time. 

5. The fifth reason is because it is easier to talk from an 

illustration than it is to talk from memory. 
The Value of the Hand Work in Study of History and 
Geography 
By Nassau Tada (Japanese Boy) 

If you used the hand work for studying the History and 
Geography, it makes easy to understand and remember, 
but if you don’t know the ee og you cannot make the 
hand work. So it need the study to feel and thought and 
then make up the hand work. o it makes to understand 
the all subject. Therefore I like to make the hand work. 

How Handwork Helps 
By Betty Irvine 

Handwork makes our work very much more interesting 
and we do not realize till we finish how much history we 
have really learned. 

Handwork is good in another way because it leaves an 
impression of all the work we have covered. 

e have not had enough scissors at times and we have 
all been patient and shared with others. 

No one knows how we enjoy our work and it doesn’t seem 
like real work. 

Tue Nature oF THE OBJECTIVES AND OF THE 
OuTcoMEs 

From the diversity of subjects offered in the 
seventh grade, and the variation in organization and 
in procedure, it is to be expected that objectives are 
of many varieties and variously expressed. This is 
all true. However, in spirit and intent, they show 
that for the most part, the guardians of these seventh 
grade boys and girls are conscious of the importance 
of considering both the child, and his place in the 
world. In general trend, both of objectives and of 
outcomes, there is promise of further development 
and improvement in teaching social studies in seventh 


grade. 
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Collateral Reading in High School History 


BY W. F. MARTIN, J. STERLING MORTON HIGH SCHOOL, CICERO, ILLINOIS 


A reader familiar with actual teaching conditions 
in the ordinary American high school, on searching 
through the material available on the use of collateral 
reading in the teaching of history, can scarcely fail 
to be impressed by the wide divergence between 
theory and practice in regard to it. Writers on the 
subject seem to be unanimous that really effective 
teaching of history cannot be done without the use of 
supplementary reading, yet the testimony of high 
school inspectors and of such investigations as have 
been made leave no doubt that there is still a large 
body of teachers, perhaps even a majority, who pro- 
ceed by the old chapter-by-chapter, single-textbook 
plan. The report of the Committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association,’ for example, shows 
that of 105 schools in Ohio and Wisconsin reporting 
on the teaching of American history, 51 required from 
10 to 30 pages of collateral reading a week and 41 
were silent on the subject or gave vague replies such 
as “not much,” etc. The other 13 reported a re- 


quirement of approximately 30 to 75 pages a week. 
Surely the schools of Ohio and Wisconsin are not 
below the average of those of the country as a whole 
and, since American history is usually taught in the 
11th and 12th years, the figures quoted may be taken 
as reflecting a situation better than average. 

It will be conceded that the successful management 
of collateral reading involves many serious problems. 
School boards and school administrators must be 
willing to spend considerable sums for books. 
Teachers must be able to discriminate between books 
which are suited to the needs and interests of high 
school pupils and those which are not. They must be 
familiar enough with these books to be able to direct 
the reading of their pupils wisely and effectively. A 
great expenditure of time and effort is necessary to 
check up on the pupil’s reading, for it is obvious that 
any real guidance is impossible without it. It is 
equally obvious that unless administrators make some 
provision for these demands on the teacher’s time in 
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planning his program, effective work in collateral 
reading will not be done or will be done at the ex- 
pense of something else equally important. 

The advocate of supplementary reading, then, must 
turn to the aims of such work, not only to justify the 
expenditure of money and time which is necessary, 
but also to determine the character of the work and 
the methods to be employed in order to secure the 
best results. Fortunately, these aims are already 
pretty well established.’ 

History, like every other subject in the curriculum, 
has a distinctive body of information which it is the 
business of the teacher to impart. This is done in 
American schools chiefly by means of a basic text- 
book. Because of the limitations imposed upon the 
textbook writer, this must be a condensed, and more 
or less dry, account dealing largely in generalizations. 
As Mr. Hill has so well phrased it,* “To put within 
the covers of an octavo volume of 500-odd pages an 
account of all the events of European or American 
history, and have the same full of life and meaning, 
and interest, is, I believe, beyond the ability of any 
man. The result must always be a summary, a 
digest, a set of husks without corn, shells without 
meat.” ‘To put meaning into these otherwise mean- 
ingless generalizations, to supply the details which 
give life and color and interest, is one of the func- 
tions of collateral reading. Indeed, without it, the 
study of history which is so fascinating to one who 
has come under its spell through wide reading of the 
masters of historical literature will, all too frequently, 
prove dull and wearisome to the pupil and create a 
dislike that he will carry through life. 

Not only is supplementary reading necessary to 
clarify and vivify the text, but it is an indispensable 
medium for achieving what has come to be recognized 
as one of the major purposes in teaching history, the 
cultivation of an enduring taste for historical litera- 
ture. Dr. Atkinson has well said, “I believe there is 
a greater need for looking after the matter of read- 
ing during the adolescent period, when the habits of 
a lifetime are being formed, than for any other 
period. During the period of youth, when the inter- 
est is so easily aroused, when the sympathies are so 
keen, when the mind is so open to impressions, and 
the memory so tenacious in retaining them; when the 
tastes are as yet unperverted, and the capacity for 
forming ideals is so strong; when the natural appetite 
for reading is so marked and when the conditions of 
life give so much leisure to indulge it—at this time, 
if ever, is there necessity for wise and skillful guid- 
ance in the use of books. Only arouse a love for the 
best in literature, and little thought may then be 
given to what men and women of the future will 
read.” * When one thinks of the treasures of Motley, 
of Parkman, of Henry Adams, and many others, 
surely no argument is necessary to prove that the 
history teacher has fallen far short of his responsi- 
bility and his privilege if he has made no effort to 
acquaint his charges with the enjoyment that can 
come from the reading of the best historical literature. 

Another obligation which the teacher of history 
shares with the teachers of other subjects is that of 


training the pupil in the use of books and libraries. 
Where to find information, how to abstract it eco- 
nomically from the printed page, how to organize it 
effectively, what is meant by the terms and symbols 
used in footnotes and references, these and many 
similar problems can be worked out in connection 
with supplementary reading and reports based upon 
it. The facts that we teach our pupils may, and 
many of them will, fade from memory in the course of 
time, but here we have an unrivaled opportunity to 
develop habits, powers, and capabilities which will 
function long after school days are over and which 
are an essential part of the equipment of active men 
and women of today. 

Another responsibility of the teacher of history is 
the development of a sense of evidence, the critical 
attitude of mind. In a democracy such as ours 
where the common man and woman, in theory at least, 
determine the policies of state, where the voter is 
constantly called upon to discriminate between the 
true and the false, the specious and the genuine, the 
development of this attitude is of paramount im- 
portance. To a limited extent, perhaps, it can be 
inculeated even by the use of a single text, but its 
fullest possibilities can be realized only by the solving 
of problems, comparison of authorities, ete.—in short, 
by an elementary application of the historical method. 
Indeed, it is seriously open to question whether the 
childlike, uncritical acceptance of the printed page, 
be it of the yellow journal or what not, so commonly 
observable in our country, is not chargeable to a 
considerable extent to the very general reliance on a 
single text in our public schools. 

The attainment of these ends of historical study 
presupposes an adequate library—not necessarily a 
large one, but one which is carefully selected. One 
of the reasons most commonly given for failure to do 
work in collateral reading is the absence of such a 
library. This, of course, is a valid excuse, so far as 
the teacher is concerned, provided he has done what 
he should to impress on his superiors the vital im- 
portance of this work. He must realize, however, 
that he has a responsibility in this respect and that 
his success as a teacher is in part to be measured by 
his ability to secure the necessary equipment. 

Moreover, it is regrettably true that many princi- 
pals and superintendents are anxious to provide the 
necessary books, but are baffled by the contradictory 
views of their teachers as to what books should be 
bought. Not long ago the writer saw one such princi- 
pal rise in a conference of history teachers to voice 
his protest on this very point. Every history teacher 
he hired, he said, condemned the selections made by 
his predecessor and submitted an altogether different 
list. As a result, he was very reluctant to buy any 
more books for the library until he could secure guid- 
ance that was authoritative. Such guidance, of 
course, is available in the book list submitted by the 
Committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation.* This list reflects the considered judgment 
of several of the most successful high school history 
teachers in the country and should be of great assist- 
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ance to those charged with responsibility in this 
matter. 

Even where an adequate library exists, there still 
remains the very complex problem of guiding the 
pupils’ reading in such a way as to make it effective. 
The reading lists provided in the various textbooks 
can seldom be depended upon for the reason that they 
do not discriminate between materials suited for high 
school pupils and for college students. Furthermore, 
in the very nature of the case such lists cannot pro- 
vide for individual differences among the pupils. 
This, it seems to me, is the most difficult problem in- 
volved in the use of supplementary reading and it is 
one that may well trouble even teachers of consider- 
able experience. Its successful solution presupposes 
not merely a familiarity with a wide range of his- 
torical literature, but also with the needs, capabilities, 
and tastes of adolescents as well. 

Some schools ° have worked this out as a depart- 
mental enterprise. 
tain field in which to work, with the responsibility for 
searching out in the school library suitable material 
for collateral reading with exact references to it. 
These tentative lists were discussed in departmental 
meetings and a composite list was worked out for the 
whole school. Such a list, of course, should be re- 
vised from time to time in the light of the pupils’ re- 
action to it, as this, in the last analysis, is the only 
dependable guide. A teacher who has to solve this 
problem without the assistance of any departmental 
policy will be greatly aided by the course mapped out 
in United States History by Frances M. Morehouse.’ 
This is a very valuable organization providing work 
for thirty-six weeks and gives exact references to 
suitable material on each topic listed. Similar guid- 
ance in Ancient, Medieval and Modern, and United 
States History is provided by the McKinley Illus- 
trated Topics.® 

The management of collateral reading is so inex- 


Each teacher was assigned a cer- 


tricably bound up with such questions as progress 
within the subject, adaptation to the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils, and the whole problem of written work 
that a complete discussion of it would almost consti- 
tute a treatise on method in history. Consequently, 
only some of the guiding principles can be taken up 
here and the discussion must necessarily deal par- 
tially with these other matters. 

If we accept the aims which have been outlined, it 
will be evident that the common method of assigning 
collateral by telling pupils to read so many pages or 
hours on certain general topics, must be discarded as 
inadequate. The teacher in the assignment will 
have certain definite objects in view and the method 
of assignment, the amount required, and the way in 
which pupils are to report will all be conditioned 
upon these. If progress within the subject is to be 
attained, various phases of the work will be empha- 
sized at different points in the course.” 

In the earlier years of the high school course it 
would seem, then, that the chief emphasis should be 
making good outlines, 


laid on the tool processes 


summaries, and abstracts, learning the technique of 


footnotes, the mechanical makeup of books, and aids 
in finding information. Taking it for granted that 
the pupil does not know how to find material and is 
likely to become discouraged by the waste of time in- 
volved in the undirected search for it, the teacher 
should give definite references by topic, title, and 
pages. To save time mimeographed sheets should be 
provided. These may be passed out in the class- 
room or posted in the library. The sheets should 
contain not only references, but also explicit direc 
tions as to what the pupil is to look for. ‘To provide 
for individual differences, pupils should be allowed 
some latitude in the choice of references. However, 
some restriction should probably be made to force 
the pupil to broaden his reading and become familiar 
with several authorities. 

It is worse than useless to assign work of this sort 
unless some provision is made for checking to see that 
it is done. In planning this phase of the work 
thought must be directed to avoid overburdening both 
the teacher and the pupil. This means that time in 
the classroom must be taken for teaching proper note- 
taking, making summaries, etc. If the thing is worth 
doing at all it is worth doing well. Some teachers 
have decried checking collateral reading by written 
reports on the ground that they are likely to be poorly 
organized, undiscriminating, and uncritical.'® If this 
is an argument for anything at all, it seems to the 
writer that it is an argument fortifying the demand 
for teaching these things, and where can it be better 
done than in the history class? Early in the course 
pupils should be required to make various kinds of 
digests of identical material. These should be dis 
cussed in class, the good and bad features pointed out, 
and standards arrived at. If this work is properly 
motivated, pupils will see its value and co-operate. 
Training of this kind no doubt should begin with the 
text, but should soon be extended to reports on col 
lateral reading, thus achieving a double purpose. In 
the later years of the course, this method of report- 
ing should be superseded by others and many teachers 
have gotten satisfactory results by the use of a card 
or uniform blank which, by its small size, compels 
condensation," 

Another power which should be developed con 
currently with the power to take effective notes, is the 


ability to give clear, effectively organized, well 
rounded oral reports. Collateral reading, again, 


offers an excellent opportunity for giving this train- 
ing. When the supplementary reading is directly 
related to the daily assignment, as in large part it 
should be, pupils should become accustomed to coming 
before the class and giving such reports on topics in 
the day's assignment. When pupils have advanced to 
the point where considerable individual choice is per 
mitted and where pupils have read different accounts, 
such oral reports will help to create a real audience 
situation and there will be a lively comparing of 
notes. If pupils are checked up on citations of au 
thority, as they should be on all reports, both written 
and oral, excellent training will also be given in 
evaluation of evidence and in the development of that 
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critical attitude which has been stressed as so 
important. 

After the tool phases of the work have been pretty 
well mastered by the class, the daily or weekly oral 
or written report may be modified or replaced by 
themes and short term papers. These may be either 
imaginative or character’ and, of 
course, will be based on the reading of several days 
or even weeks. In the 11th or 12th year long term 
papers should be required which should incorporate 
the results of a semester’s reading. They should be 
carefully documented and bibliographies should be 
required. Considerable use should be made of source 
material, and in any case the nature of the topic 
chosen should necessitate comparison of several au- 
thorities and evaluation of evidence. Certainly all 
pupils should be given some training in elementary 
historical method, whether they are going to college 
or not, to develop the critical attitude of mind. At 
this stage pupils should be made largely responsible, 
under the guidance of the teacher, for the choice of 
subjects, selection of bibliographies, and the organi- 
zation of material. 


historical in 


who have had considerable success 
with this sort of work are insistent that when it is in 
progress two or three days a week shall be devoted 
to it. This means that on those days no “home work” 
shall be assigned and the pupils shall work on their 
term papers in the classroom. 


Those teachers’ 


Thereby opportunity 
is given the teacher for helpful guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils and the time outside the class hour 
necessary for checking up is lessened. No surer way 
could be devised to kill the effectiveness of such work 
than to insist that it should be an extra burden to be 
carried by both teacher and pupil after the regular 
work is done. 

In what has been said thus far, little reference has 
been made to the inculecation of a taste for historical 
literature. This is one of the prime objectives of 
history teaching and the instructor will have it con- 
stantly in mind and will plan consciously for its 
development. This is primarily a matter ,f interest 
and, as has so often been said, interest is contagious. 
The teacher who is enthusiastic about history cannot 
fail to communicate some of that enthusiasm to his 
class. He will see to it that the references to col- 
lateral reading include passages that are vivid and 
graphic and that will appeal to the interest of the 
pupils. From time to time he will read aloud to the 
class passages from narratives, orations, and the like 
that will kindle the interest and create the desire for 
further reading.'‘ If he is wise, he will make some 
use of good historical novels and, by giving special 
credit or other devices, stimulate pupils to read them. 
The imaginative themes, diaries, letters, 
editorials, already referred to will help to reconstruct 
the life of the period studied, to make history real, 
vital, and interesting. ‘These and many other devices 
will be used by the efficient teacher to develop an 
abiding appreciation of historical literature that will 
be a source of pleasure to many a pupil through life. 

Collateral reading is the flesh and blood that will 
clothe and vivify the otherwise bare skeleton of the 


use of 


text; it will endow with life and significance what will 
else be dead, meaningless, and uninteresting True, it 
presents real problems, but they will serve as a chal- 
lenge to the forceful, progressive teacher. 


*Tue Historica, Ourtoox, XII (1921), pp. 242ff. See 
also Tryon, “The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
High Schools,” p. 189. 

* Tryon, op. cit., pp. 176-178; Johnson, “Teaching of His- 
tory,” pp. 330-337; Report of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, supra; Hill, “History for History's 
Sake,” Tue Hisrorican Ovurtoox, XII (1921), pp. 310-315. 

*Hill, “Teaching of History by Type Studies,” Tuer 
Hisroricat, Ourtoox, IV (1913), p. 98. 

* Atkinson, “Reading for Young People,” Library Jour- 
nal, XX XIII (1908), p. 134. 

Supra, 

* Pitts, Lemuel, “Are History Libraries Used to the 
Best Advantage?” History Teacher's Magazine, VII (1916), 
p. 55f.; Wuesthoff, W. W., “What Should We Attempt in 
Collateral Reading and How Shall We Test It?” History 
Teacher's Magazine, VIII (1917), pp- 129ff. 

*Report of Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship, Tue Husroricar. Ovrroox, XII (1921), pp. 
208 ff. 

* Published by the McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

*For a very complete and concrete discussion of all 
these matters, see Tryon, op. cit., pp. 116-138. 

® Garrett, M. B., “Testing Collateral Reading,” History 
Teacher’s Magazine, VIT (1916), p. 53ff. 

“ Tryon, op. cit., pp. 194-196. 

For samples of papers of this sort, see Tryon, op. cit., 
pp. 122-138. For subjects, see p. 145. 

"The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Mr. H. C. Hill, of the University High School, University 
of Chicago, for many of the ideas regarding written work 
incorporated in this discussion. 

™ Tchnson, op. cit., p. 338f. 
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History Project—A Semi-Pageant 


PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MARTHA WILLARD, LIBERTY 


Advisers: Sixth Grade Pupils. 

Posters: By Sixth Grade Pupils. 

Costumes: By those taking part. 

Author: Martha Willard. 

SceNne—Any ScHooLRooM 

(Enter Jane Louise to center front.) 

Jaxe Louise: My fellow-pupils, we have arranged 
a short history review. We hope you will find it 
helpful to you. To make it so we ask you to enter 
into the history spirit and journey with us from his- 
tory’s beginning to the rise of nations. Of course the 
beginning is the prehistoric period. In this period we 
want the four ages of man, and the discoveries of the 
primitive people to stand out the clearest. (Ezit.) 

(Enter Susan to center front. She carries and 
holds a large poster illustrating her talk.) 

Susan: Prehistoric is the period in history before 
writing was known. It embraces the years from 
23000 B. C. to 5000 B. C. Primitive people that 
lived during this time dwelt in caves or tents made of 
skins. Their clothing was made from animal skins or 
plants. The majority of these people led a wander- 
ing or nomadic life. Most of these people ate fish, 
wild game, grains and fruits gathered from plants. 
They learned many things as time went on. Primitive 
men were artists after a fashion and sometimes left 
records or rude drawings on the walls of their caves. 
( Exit.) 

(Enter John to center front, with posters illustrat- 
ing the tools of the different periods.) 

Joun: The four ages of mankind are the Old Stone 
Age, New Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron 
Age. These ages are known by the kinds of tools the 
primitive men used. In the Old Stone Age the tools 
were very rude chunks of stone. (Shows poster.) In 
the New Stone Age, the tools were highly polished 
stones and had a sharp edge. (Shows poster.) In the 
Bronze Age the tools were made of bronze. (Shows 
poster.) Bronze is an alloy made from copper and 
tin. Bronze tools had a sharp edge. The Iron Age 
marks a long step towards civilization in the primitive 
man’s life. Of course, in this age the tools were made 
of iron. (Shows poster.) (Ezit John.) 

(Enter Anne to center front. 
illustrating her talk.) 

ANNE: The first great discovery of primitive people 
was how to tame animals such as the goat, sheep, and 
cow. This increased their food supply. The next 
great discovery of man was that seeds would grow. 
Just how man discovered this we do not know. How- 
ever, when agriculture was known five great changes 
took place on the earth. People stopped their no- 
madic life and settled down; houses took the place 
of tents. (Shows poster.) Savage hunters became 
farmers. (Shows poster.) Nations were founded. 
(Shows poster.) <A struggle for possession of the 
earth began. (Shows poster.) (Exit Anne.) 

(Enter Jane Louise to center front.) 

Jane Louise: 


She carries posters 


We come now to the nations of an- 


SCHOOL, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


tiquity. This ancient period was from 5000 B. C. to 
476 A. D. In each of these ancient nations our own 
America had some of her beginnings. (zit 
Louise.) 

(Enter four girls, one is dressed in Egyptian cos 
tume, one Babylonian costume, one in Grecian, and 
one in Roman. They stand in a row facing audience.) 


Jane 


Mary: I am early Egypt and am from northern 
Africa. The records of my country are among the 


oldest. It is not sure where my people came from, 
but many believe they came from Asia. Many of my 
people left their records beautifully inscribed on their 
tombs and pyramids. These are famous the world 
over. My obelisks are also noted. Some have been 
taken up and shipped to other countries. My Egyp- 
tian books were written on rolls of papyrus. Papyrus 
is paper made from a plant that grew in the Nile 
River. At first my people used picture writing. To- 
day their writing is called “hieroglyphics.” 
worshipped many gods. The sun god was the greatest 
god of all. Very early my people learned to plan and 
erect great buildings and to carve figures in stone. 
These early people drew, painted, and carved. Art 
was not free, for the ruler had to be pleased. The 
images carved by my people were still and rigid. TI, 
Egypt, played my part in history. 


My people 


Marecvuerite: I am Babylonia. I lie between the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. I am almost as old as 
Egypt, but I do not have as many ruins and monu- 
ments, for my stone was not so good for building and 
my people used sun-dried brick. My people studied 
the stars and believed in their power. They wrote 
much and had large libraries of clay tablets. Writ- 
ing was done on a soft wet tablet by means of a 
wedge-shaped reed, called a stylus. When the tablet 
was covered with writing it was sprinkled over with 
dry clay, put into a furnace, and baked. Even letters 
were written in this way. My people were super- 
stitious and worshipped many gods. They built 
temples to these gods. These temples consisted of 
towers with a number of stages, each one a little 
smaller than the one below. Each tower was painted 
a different color and dedicated to a different god 
Such a temple was called a Ziggurat. The 
famous Ziggurat had seven stages. 


most 


Vivian: I am Greece. I am a peninsula in south- 
western Europe. I extend into the Mediterranean 
Sea. Because my mountains cut my land into up- 
land plains and valleys my people lived in little 
groups or countries called city states. Within these 
city states my people made many experiments in 
government. The kinds most used were monarchy or 
the rule of one man, aristocracy or the rule of a few, 
and democracy or the rule of many. My Greek 
democracy differed from yours, first, in the way of 
voting, and second, in that we had slaves. At first my 
people were shepherds, but they became sailors and 


traders. In architecture my buildings were straight 
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in line, small in size, and simple in form. The Par- 
thenon is the noblest building in my land. My people 
believed in many gods and built beautiful temples to 
them as well as to their men heroes. In art my 
people were creators. In sculpturing my people gave 
grace and movement to their statues. Phidias was 
the greatest ‘sculptor in my land. In literature my 
writers led in drama. ‘To my people a beautiful body 
meant a beautiful soul. Because of this they spent 
most of their time outdoors taking exercise and enjoy- 
ing games. They led a simple life. 


JosepHINE: I am Rome. I am situated on the 
peninsula that is now called Italy. I spread to the 
lands lying all around the Mediterranean Sea and as 
far north as northern England. I spread over most 
of the civilized world and made it an empire under 
my great general, Julius Caesar. My Roman customs 
grew to be a part of what is now England, France, 
and Germany. Men who later went to America from 
these countries took with them much that had been 
taught them by my people. Because of this, Roman 
influence is felt over a great part of the world. At 
first my people worshipped many gods. During the 
reign of the Emperor Augustus, Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem and soon Christianity began to spread. 
We Romans at first were very cruel to the Christians. 
We cast them to the lions. and burned them at the 
stake. Many of them to save their lives hid in under- 
ground passageways called catacombs. Finally, under 
my emperor, Constantine, Christianity was made my 
national religion. In art and architecture my people 
were copyists. However, they learned two new things 
about building. ‘They learned to make a very good 
mortar and to build arches. Because of this, Roman 
architecture is noted for size, mass, and strength. 
One of my most noted buildings is an amphitheater 
called the Colosseum. Here men, called gladiators, 
fought lions and tigers to amuse the people. In litera- 
ture my people led the way in history and law. In 
the early days my people led a simple life. After a 
long time they came to love luxury, sought pleasure, 
and became lazy. ‘This kind of living even spoiled our 
greatest strength, which was our army. So when 
invaders came in from the north they found us weak 
and I, Rome, fell to pieces. (Ezit four girls.) 

(Enter Jane L. 


to center front.) 
JANE 


Louise: Some of our America’s beginnings 
may be traced to the middle ages. This period, noted 
for feudalism, the medieval church and the crusades 
was from 476 A. D. to 1492 A. D. (Evit.) 


(Enter four children. One is dressed as a monk, 
one bears large poster representing the medieval 
church, another has a poster of a feudal castle, while 
the fourth is dressed as a crusader. They stand in a 
row facing the audience.) 

SamvueEc: I am a monk. 
of the middle ages. 
ligious orders. 


I am an important factor 
I, and men like me, founded re- 
We lived in monasteries. We devoted 
We looked after 
travelers, were good to the sick, and maintained 
schools. Most important of all we kept records called 
chronicles. In these we wrote down all the happen- 


our entire lives to religious work. 


ings of each year. Because we did this you know 
what went on in the middle ages. We copied ‘very 


carefully and beautifully many ancient books. Thus, 
you have more literature. 

Dorotuy: I am the Medieval Church. I, too, 
played an important part in the middle ages. The 
most remarkable feature about me is my unity. I was 


a unit, because I had one head, the pope, one faith, a 
belief in God, and one language, which was Latin. I 
had three main departments. These were the pope 
or head, the clergy, or those who labored officially in 
the church, and the laymen or those who had to 
attend services, obey the laws and furnish money for 
my support, 

Roman: I am a feudal castle. 
feudal lord and all his retainers. This lord was a 
great warrior. He and his fighters conquered a 
large area of land. He kept part for himself and 
divided the rest among his army. All these men owe 
him allegiance by this system which is called feudal- 
ism. The feudal lord built me on a high hill above 
the village. I am strong. Around me is a wall forty 
feet high and twelve feet thick. Outside my wall is 
a water-filled ditch called a moat. It is sixty feet 
wide and fifteen feet deep. People enter me by the 
drawbridge which is let down at a signal. Inside I 
am dark, damp, and gloomy. Many people living in 
me get rheumatism. 

Kazimier: I am a crusader. I went to help rescue 
the Holy Land from the Mohammedans. I had many 
experiences and met with many people. I enjoyed 
very much passing through Constantinople and noting 
the splendor of that city. I did not learn to hate the 
Mohammedans as I should, but came instead to love 
their ways of living. Their silks, spices, tapestries 
and gold and silver ornaments were wonderful. While 
we, the crusaders, did not permanently rescue Christ’s 
tomb for Christendom, nevertheless, our journeys had 
much influence on the world. (Exit these four.) 


(Enter Jane to center front.) 

Jane Louise: We must not forget that the kings 
of the middle ages played a great part in the making 
of history. Those kings were powerful. Their 
power lay in their army. They conquered many 
feudal princes and added to their territory. When 
they had conquered an area they did much for its 
good and progress. All early explorers who made 
discoveries had the aid of kings. Around these kings 
the nations of western Europe, France, Spain, and 
England grew into strength and unity. They came 
to have unity in language, in literature, in education, 
and in law. They came to be patriotic nations with a 
monetary system and a strong central government. 
This period was known as the rise of nations. It be- 
gan in the latter part of the middle ages and con- 
tinued into modern history. 


In me live a great 


(Enter three girls costumed as France, Spain, and 
England, respectively. They stand in a row facing 
the audience.) 

Apevaine: My nation, France, was the first to rise 
or appear. It got its name from a band of Frankish 
warriors, whose leader was Clovis. When Clovis died 
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all the territory which is France now had been united 
under his sword. Since he was later converted to 
Christianity France was one of the first Christian 
kingdoms of the world. The family of Clovis ruled 
200 years. It was then pushed aside by the famous 
Carolingian family. The most famous in this line was 
Charlemagne, who reigned from 768 to 814. He did 
a great deal for France. When he died his family 
could not keep order in France so another family by 
the name of Capet undertook the task. Under this 
family France was again ruled as a unit. Branches 
of this family ruled France until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Louis XIV was the first king to have absolute 
power in France. 

Louise: My nation, Spain, was first a kingdom 
under the West Goths who invaded the peninsula in 
418. In 711 a great army of Moors from Africa came 
into Spain and defeated the West Goths utterly. For 
700 years they dominated Spain. They brought with 
them the learning of the East and built beautiful 
palaces and mosques. Charlemagne of France did 
not like the Moors to be in Spain and he tried to win 
the country for Christianity. We took part of the 
land and gained a foothold. After a while inde- 
pendent kingdoms began to appear here and there in 
the north of Spain. The most noted of these were 
Castile, Leon, Aragon, and Navarre. Finally, these 
realms were united when Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile were married. By 1492 when 
Columbus made his fateful voyage all the Moors were 
driven from Spain and it all came under the rule of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Spain led all others in 
conquering and exploring the new world. 

Berry: You will recall that my country, England, 
in ancient times was a province of Rome. When 
Rome was invaded in 410 the Roman army in the 
British Isles was hastily called home. When the 
army had gone, Germanic warriors, Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons from the North and East came into my coun- 
try. These tribes came to be known as English. The 
English labored long and hard to conquer the island 
for themselves. When this was done they turned and 
fought one against the other. This lasted over 200 
years. Finally, in 828, Egbert of Wessex brought 
all the English under his banner. In 871 Alfred the 
Great saved England from peril and ruled wisely and 
well for many years. When he died England was 
conquered by Danes and their leader Canute, who 
ruled for some time. After King Canute died wars 
filled the land until the year 1066. In this year 
William, Duke of Normandy, a fierce fighter, con- 
quered England. Until now England had not had any 
Norman kings, but under these Norman kings Eng- 
land became a united country. 

(These three move to far side of stage.) (The 
others taking part come back in and arrange them- 
selves according to their historical period, Jane Louise 
at left.) 

Jane Louise: We hope you have enjoyed our little 
work and we thank you for your attention. (Lait 


all.) 


Notes on Periodical Literature 
By Gerrrupve Bramuetre Ricnarps, Pu.D. 


Among the more notable articles in the summer issues 
of the magazines which are of interest to the historians 
of the Great War, is that by Thomas G. Masaryk in the 
July number of Foreign Affairs, entitled, “Reflections on 
the Question of War Guilt.” “Medieval Catholic the 
ocracy,” he says, “consolidated throughout Christendom a 
unified conception of the world and, corresponding to it, 
a moral and political régime; but the power of the Catholic 
theocracy in modern times (and this is what makes them 
modern) decreased and is still decreasing. Revolution 
scientific, philosophical, artistic, religious, political, and 
social—characterized the transition from the Middle Ages 
Hume and Kant, skepticism and that attempt to overcome 
skepticism, are both characteristic of modern times. 
Against infallibility, absolutism and inquisition, mankind 
protested and revolted; there developed a revolutionary and 
excessive individualism and subjectivism, leading to spiritual 
and moral isolation, to general anarchy instead of the pre- 
vious catholicity. Skepticism, criticism, irony and negation 
have forced faith into the background, man has become 


uneasy, inconstant, restless, nervous; through his very 
energy, often artificially increased, he has fallen into 
Utopianism. The modern man, through exhaustion and 


narrow conditions due to spiritual and moral isolation 
from a fruitless desire for greatness....suffers from a morbid 
desire for suicide. Militarism is the attempt of the super- 
man to flee from his malady....It is a nation of thinkers and 
philosophers which has had the greatest number of suicides, 
which has produced the most perfect militarism, and which 
was responsible for the great World War.” 


In the third article of his series entitled “Social Classes 
in Post-War Europe,” now running in the Century, Lothrop 
Stoddard discusses “The Middle Classes” and notes par- 
ticularly the growth of a middle-class group-consciousness. 
“Before the war,” he says, “the middle classes showed 
almost no sense of group-solidarity. Their misfortunes 
during and since the war, however, have roused them to a 
sense of their numbers and potential strength, the result 
being a middle-class movement in various parts of Europe. 
This movement has taken two forms, the one exclusively 
middle class in character and essentially defensive in atti 
tude, the other merging with other social elements, notably 
the upper classes, in an aggressive reaction against their 
common enemies, the revolutionary urban proletariat.” 

“The invasion of French Morocco by Riffi and Arab 
troops can have but one meaning. Unable to obtain any 
regularization of his position, Abd-el-Krim wishes to push 
the French into proposing a general settlement of the 
Moroccan problem. The brothers Abd-el-Krim are far 
too intelligent to suppose they can ever defeat the French 
in the field; but they know they can oblige France to exert 
great force to repel their raids, and they further know that 
France would never dare attack the Riff country itself... 
an unconquerable country and so considered by the best 
French strategists....Abd-el-Krim....would be more than con 
tent if the French would propose a general conference... 
in which Abd-el-Krim intends to be recognized, the Riff 
would demand its sovereign rights over the largest part 
of the Spanish zone....Only a new conference, a clean sweep, 
can clarify the issues and establish a new statute which 
all nations can unhesitatingly approve,” says Vincent 
Sheehan in his “Abd-el-Krim” in the August Atlantic. 

New Page letters appear in the summer numbers of the 
World’s Work as do certain chapters from Lord Grey’s 
forthcoming book entitled “Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916.” 


“Published declarations that war between Japan and the 
United States is threatened arise largely from an attempt 
to inflame the public mind on the part of the minorities 
in each country...As a whole, the people of the United 
States entertain for the Japanese a feeling of cordial, 
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sincere and abiding friendship....There is no real danger 
of war between the two countries. Both realize....that war 
defeats the victor....impoverishes a nation...destroys life.... 
devastates the land....brings misery and suffering....inter- 
rupts normal, desirable progress....No single person knows 
No one all the 


clusion of others. No individual or nation is always right.” 


everything. possesses virtues to the ex- 
So Judge Elbert H. Gary writes in the June number of 


The New Orient. 


Gamaliel Bradford’s “The First Lady of the Confederacy, 
A Portrait of Mrs. Jefferson Davis” (Harper’s for August), 
is not only interesting for the glimpse it gives of an impor- 
tant and little known personality, but is valuable for the 
accurate and sympathetic setting. 


Mme, de 
appearing in the 


Delage’s “Memoirs of the French Revolution” 


\ugust Forum cover interesting ex- 


periences in Paris and Bordeaux in 1793 and thereabouts. 


“While Riffian fighting in the Atlas, and Chinese rioting 
in Shanghai have little obvious connection, there has been 
in both cases the Red background of Bolshevist activity. 
Hardly less apparent is the stirring of anti-foreign senti- 
ment which has its own menace for all great colonial powers 
and particularly for France and Great Britain, for whom 
both Asia 
Socialists were opposed to all colonial enterprises, against 
any military operation....I1t is not true that the Reds are 
responsible for the Chinese trouble, just as they are not 


and Africa have utmost importance....French 


responsible directly for the Moroccan affair....We are in 
the second phase of 
and so-called capitalistic 


world....has failed. One by one the states on the border of 


the Bolshevist strategy. The great 


direct offensive against the 
European Russia have escaped from the worst miseries 


incident to the war. Order and economic progress have 


taken all out of the area of the Bolshevist infection. There 
is no more chance for the Bolshevist propaganda to upset 
Poland or Hungary. Germany has demonstrated that all 
What 


remains is the indirect line of attack, to seize upon every 


chance of a....Soviet revolution has disappeared. 
situation abroad, which may tax the resources and disturb 
the domestic life and prosperity of European nations, to 
work among the native races, to work among peoples like the 
Chinese, who have real grievances and profound resent- 
ments. Just as the Moroccan campaign disturbs France 
at home and puts new strain upon the treasury, the Chinese 
uprising has an almost equally unhappy consequence for 
the British, since it is accompanied by a Chinese boycott 
which strikes British industry at a critical moment when 
unemployment is mounting rapidly and trade is languish 
ing....Bolshevism is imposing upon European nations costly 
wars or expensive economic campaigns in which the native 
boycott has fatal of Great 
frank Simonds in “Red Backgrounds in 
Morocco and China” 


results in industrial areas 


Britain,’ says 


(August Review of Reviews). 


Gerard W. Johnson, in the July number of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, says “The Democratic Party is hardly 
a more specific term now than the human race....Our sole 
political principle 


label. 


is to vote for anything bearing the 


Democratic The North and West 


determine the 


bearer of the label, the South supplies his votes.” 

Of Premier Massey, of New Zealand, recently deceased, 
the Dominion of May 11th said: “his work....was an earnest, 
concentrated effort to merge into one efficient working unit, 
the resources, man-power, finance and national industry 
to the successful development of the Empire’s objective in 
saving Christianity and civilization....His life’s work may 
be said to have been devoted....to the amelioration of the 
conditions of the out-back settler, and to giving to the 
farmer and settler, and to the women and children of the 
back-blocks facilities and benefits that might counterbalance 
the advantages that city life offered...in improved railway 
connections to rural centers, better postal services, new 
schools and the means of transport for school-children to 
and from their schools, financial aids in the construction of 
roads,....scientific government aid in the improving of farm- 
ing and stock-breeding, etc.” 


S. H. Cross explains the French position in Morocco in an 
article in Commerce Reports, in which he says, “Morocco, 
essentially an agricultural country, must depend....upon.... 
rainfalls....A total lack of irrigation and the crude imple- 
ments used by the native population, prevent the proper 
exploitation of the natural agricultural resources....Over 
3,000,000 acres of the total area are covered with forests, 
but only one-sixth can be exploited at present....The trade 
of the French protectorate registered an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 300,000,000 francs during 1924, explained by the 
heavy expenditures on the part of the Moroccan government 
for large quantities of equipment for ports, railways, and 
other public works.” 
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Some Recent Geography Textbooks 


Modern Business Geography. By Ellsworth Huntington 
and Sumner W. Cushing. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1925. viii, 352 pp. 
$2.00. 

A Smaller Commercial Geography. By G. G. Chisholm and 
J. H. Birrell, Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, 1924. xiv, 302 pp. $1.65. 

High Lights of Geography: North America. By David 
Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlop Cather. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1925. 
xv, 358 pp. $1.44. 

Iluman Geography by Grades: Book Three. The World. 
By James Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York, 1925. x, 304 pp. 

First Lessons in Geography. By Philip A. Knowlton, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. vi, 257 pp. 
The Story Key to Geographic Names. By O. D. von Engeln 
and Jane McKelway Urquhart. D. Appleton and Com- 

pany, New York, 1924. xvi, 279 pp. 

Modern Business Geography and A Smaller Com- 
mercial Geography, the former intended for the junior 
high school and the latter for slightly more advanced 
grades, present an interesting contrast in the new and old 
methods in the preparation of textbooks, Both are authori- 
tative works and both have leading geographers as senior 
authors. In the Modern Business Geography, from the 
attractive cover through the pages of well-selected open- 
faced type, broken by many instructive maps and pictures, 
it is the aim of the authors to interest the student. In the 
Smaller Commercial Geography, a new edition of a book 
published first in 1890, the one aim seems to be to present 
information. ‘There are no illustrations, and neither the 
type nor the cover is inviting. 

The authors of the Business Geography have adopted a 
scheme of arrangement rather unusual in these days of 
emphasis upon the geographic region. Each of the four 
major parts of the book is devoted to one of the following 
fields of human activity: primary production, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and consumption, an arrangement 
strongly reminiscent of the writings of the classical econo- 
mists. The authors state that this arrangement was adopted 
to avoid the tendency toward monotony that may appear 
in the commodity or regional method of treatraent. On 
the whole the result is good. To permit of sufficient dis- 
cussion to stimulate the interest of the student, and still 
keep the book within reasonable limits of size, it has been 
necessary to omit many commodities or to give them only 
passing mention, and many parts of the world outside the 
United States are described very briefly. The treatment 
throughout is distinctly geographical. Commodities and 
human activities are presented in relation to the physical 
environment. As is to be expected, Professor Huntington 
emphasizes the influence of climate upon man. Many black 
ee white maps show the distribution of production of the 
important commodities. The book would have been im- 
proved by the inclusion of a few relief maps. 

A Smaller Commercial Geography is an abridgment of 
Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography, for many 
years a standard text. It attempts to cover all of the com- 
modities of any importance (some 136 are listed in the 
index) and all of the countries of the world. It follows 
the stereotyped arrangement so long popular in geography 
texts. Following a brief introductory treatment of the 
factors determining the production of commodities and an 
encyclopedic and much condensed description of some fifty 
of the more important articles of world trade, the authors 
proceed stolidly to describe the extent, relief, climate, 
rivers, agricultural products, mineral products, manufac- 
tures, and trade of each of the countries of each of the 
continents. It is difficult to understand why the authors 
or the publishers should prepare a book on geography 
without a single picture or map. Though the book cannot 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


be recommended as a text, it is extremely valuable as a 
work of reference because of the wide variety of its infor 
mation. Good use can be made of it by students in the 
preparation of special reports. 

The broad scientific knowledge of David Starr Jordan 
and the story-telling ability of Katherine Dunlop Cather 
have been united in the preparation of a fascinating geo 
graphical reader on North America, It is a companion vol 
ume to Europe by the same authors. The preface describes 
the book as intended for the student of the upper grammar 
grades, but it contains such a wealth of information pre 
sented in so interesting a manner that it will be read 
greedily by much more mature students. Certainly it is 
no ordinary textbook and will compete with the most 
exciting tale of adventure for the attention of the child. 
In simple story form, and yet holding to scientific accuracy, 
the authors present the explanation of the configuration of 
the continent. Interwoven with the scientific, or white 
man’s explanation of the formation of the mountains, the 
valleys, rivers and lakes, coast lines and other physical 
features, are the old Indian legends of their formation. 
Most of the scenic features of the continent are described, 
including the petrified forests of Arizona, Niagara Falls, 
the Virginia caves, Natural Bridge, the cliff dwellings, the 
Grand Canyon, the Palisades, Yosemite Valley, and a great 
many others. The second part of the book is devoted to 
the story of life on the earth, The description of present- 
day life is prefaced by a brief account of the life of earlier 
geologic ages. There are two criticisms of the book. There 
should be many more maps, especially a map of the conti 
nent. And though the title of the book is High Lights of 
Geography, it is not geography. It is almost entirely a 
story of the physical environment. There is very little 
attempt to show the relation of man to that environment. 
It might more correctly have been named High Lights of 
Physiography. 

The next two works on the list illustrate the variety of 
ways in which a subject may be presented. Both are 
textbooks for use in elementary grades. The World is 
the third book of the Fairgrieve and Young series, Hwman 
Geography by Grades, and is intended for use in the 
fourth grade. The authors have made every effort to 
justify their title and have written a thoroughly human 
geography. Lands and commodities are described only 
as they may influence man and his activities. Since the 
book is intended for use in American schools, it opens 
with an account of the settlement of the United States 
and the westward movement of the population. The 
newly settled continent affords an opportunity for con- 
trasting the use of the land by peoples in two different 
stages of civilization, the Indians and the whites, and for 
showing the more intense utilization of resources with the 
increasing population. ‘Too much space is not devoted 
to the United States, and the student is given a world 
viewpoint by accounts of the way people live in other 
lands. Probably the best piece of geography in the book 
is to be found in the second part in the contrast of the 
lives of the people in the forests, grasslands and deserts 
of Africa. It is to be regretted that the authors, after 
striving through 288 pages to develop in the student an 
understanding of other peoples and a sympathy with 
their way of living, should feel called upon to add a 
chapter praising the glories and importance of the United 
States and appealing to patriotism. The chapter is all 
the more incongruous in view of the fact that both authors 
are leading British geographers. It has all the earmarks 
of a peroration added by the publishers for sales purposes. 

First Lessons in Geography is no less human than the 
Fairgrieve and Young work, but its approach is entirely 
different. There is no attempt to describe particular lands. 
It is the aim of the book to prepare the foundation for 
later work in geography by recalling and refining the 
first-hand experiences of the child. The skeleton of the 
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book is the needs of man and the methods of satisfying 
them. For simplicity, Mr. Knowlton recognizes only five 
prime needs, food, clothing, shelter, tools, and transporta- 
tion. ‘There are several chapters describing the production 
and use of wheat and other grains, animal foods, vegetables, 
and fruits. In the next group of chapters the production of 
fibres from plants and animals and their manufacture into 
cloth and clothing are discussed. ‘The other necessities are 
treated in a similar fashion. Though the food, clothes, 
shelter, and tools are for the most part those familiar to 
the children using the book, there are frequent references 
to needs and satisfactions of other people. Each chapter 
opens and closes with a stimulating series of questions 
and exercises. ‘There are a number of simple maps and 
many illustrations, not all of them well-chosen. 

The Story Key to Geographic Names presents a brief 
explanation of the meaning and derivation of the important 
geographic terms and names. It is a protest, so the authors 
indicate in their preface, against the growing emphasis 
placed upon the regional and human aspects in geography 
teaching. It is an attempt to restore so-called place geog- 
raphy to some of its former importance. If that is to be 
its only accomplishment, the book should much better have 
remained unwritten. I have on my desk a geography that 
was widely used in this country in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It is essentially a place geography of 
the question and answer type. In the section on Asia, the 
student is asked the name and elevation of the highest 
mountain range of the continent and is immediately in- 
formed that it is the Himmalehs and that their elevation 
is 27,000 feet. Quite aside from the fact that we have 
changed the spelling and know the rest of the answer to 
be inaccurate, we have now abandoned that sort of teaching 
as ineffective. It is not geography. How much more 
effective does it become if we add to the name of the 
mountains and their elevation, the correct pronunciation 
and a statement that the word comes from the Sanskrit 
and means abode of snow? It remains so much useless 
information until it is linked up with the importance of the 
mountains to man or to animals or to plants. Though we 
cannot commend the avowed purpose of the authors, we 
can commend their work for quite another reason. They 
have brought together in one volume a vast amount of 
interesting information which, if used judiciously by the 
teacher, should add greatly to the interest in the geography 
classroom. The arrangement of the names by continents 
and countries with some connecting material gives con- 
tinuity and makes the book more readable. A key to 
pronunciation is placed conveniently at the bottom of each 
page. There seems to be no good reason why the book 
should be in the hands of the students, but it certainly 
should be on the desk of every teacher of geography. 

Jonn E. Orcuarp. 

Columbia University. 





The War for Southern Independence, being vol. VI of The 
History of the United States. By Edward Channing. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 645 pp. 
$4.75. 

rhe publication of a new volume of the Channing History 
is an event of first rate importance to students and teachers 
of American history. The author displays in this volume 
the same high order of painstaking scholarship and literary 
excellence as characterizes the preceding five. The selec- 
tion of topics for elucidation, the style, the spirit of detach- 
ment and impartiality in this Civil War period, where 
sentimental attachments and opposing points of view still 
run strong, are just as happy as in the other periods 
covered in the volumes heretofore published. 

To a southerner who is only partially emancipated from 
the creed that the leaders of the “Lost Cause” were super- 
men, that southern soldiers were better and braver than 
their opponents, that the adherents to the Confederacy were 
uniformly constant and self-sacrificing in their loyalty to 
their country, and mutually forbearing and fraternal in 
their relations with one another, this book will appear to 
be fair, and, in spots, flattering to the South, Perhaps 
the praise of Lincoln will seem to be laid on a little too 
thick, but even in the South, Lincoln has come to be 
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regarded as a very great man—next to Lee, Jackson and 
perhaps Davis, as the greatest man produced by the Civil 
War period. But even old-time southerners, whose stom- 
achs were so easily turned by Yankee sentimentality about 
the wretched condition of the poor slaves, will find nothing 
in The War for Southern Independence to interfere with 
their normal digestion. In fact any suggestion of the 
spirit of the old-time New England abolitionist is entirely 
lacking here. Southern slave owners are not accused of 
unusual bluntness in the development of the moral sense, 
nor, on the other hand, does Professor Channing rate 
negroes unduly high. In his earlier volumes he has pointed 
out that slavery came into existence and grew into an 
important vested interest in the South as a result, not of 
any peculiar moral obtuseness on the part of the southern 
peop e, but of natural economic processes. In this volume 

e suggests that in course of time it would have disappeared 
as a result of equally natural economic processes, had not 
interference from the outside, together with undue aggres- 
sion, supersensitiveness, and ill-advised rashness on the part 
of southern leaders, precipitated an armed conflict. He 
seems to regret that the Bell and Everett ticket was not 
successful in 1860 and to believe that if it had been, the war 
might have been avoided. 

The basis of this probable belief (the reviewer is not 
justified in assuming that the author really holds any 
such opinion) is the fact that profits from the production 
of cotton by the slave plantation system had reached their 
apex in 1860, In that year there was an overproduction 
which bade fair to continue and in course of no long time 
a sharp reduction in price would have resulted. Had this 
condition continued, and when we consider that during the 
last thirty years of the nineteenth century there was a 
continuous overproduction of cotton with consequent low 
prices, we are tempted to believe that the slave plantation 
would have become so unprofitable as to have rendered 
its modification into some sort of peonage or serfdom 
system inevitable. As a matter of fact, a major part of 
the cotton crop produced between the years 1870 and 1914 
was grown on land where a semi-peonage or serf system 
flourished. Might not something of the same sort have 
come about even though there had been no emancipation 
proclamation and no Thirteenth Amendment. 

No review is complete that fails to point out at least 
one error, Here it is. Professor Channing errs in stating 
(p. 6) that “three-quarters of the total number of human 
beings within the limits of the states that seceded and three 
fifths of the inhabitants of the slave states taken as a 
whole” were colored. Even Homer sometimes nods. 

Before closing this notice, the reviewer wishes to take 
this opportunity to pay a tribute to the industry and 
patience, as well as to the scholarship and impartiality 
of Professor Channing, and to wish him God-speed in the 
part of his monumental task that still lies before him. 

B. B. Kenpricx. 

North Carolina College for Women, 

Greensboro. 


Ethics and Citizenship. By John W. Wayland, Head of 
the Department of History and Social Science, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. The McClure 
Co., Staunton, Va., 1924. 251 pp. $1.85. 

The purpose of this book is to stimulate interest in 
moral education as a prerequisite of intelligent citizenship. 
Its value, therefore, depends largely upon its conception 
of morality. The author thinks that one of the most funda- 
mental facts to be insisted on in moral education is that 
acts are either right or wrong. All persons agree that 
“some things are right; some things are wrong. This gives 
us a starting-point for ethics and for character-building” 
(p. 11). But “no two persons may agree as to what is 
right or what is wrong. The reason why they agree in the 
one thing and differ in the other is that the former is a 
matter of conscience while the latter is a matter of jud¢- 
ment” (p. 11). “The danger in most cases lies on the 
side of judgment, not on the side of conscience. The 
average citizen, as a rule, wishes to do right, but even the 
best citizen must be tremenously concerned about his 
judgments” (p. 131). It would appear from this that the 


chief concern of moral education and citizenship is with the 
discipline and training of judgment. But, unfortunately, 
the book is little concerned with this problem, and, apart 
from a few references to the importance of knowledge of 
the social sciences and facts of life, the bulk of the book is 
devoted to conscience and “the science of right.” “‘Do 
right, but the finding of right must be left to knowledge 
and to law” (p. 130). That emphasis and that ethical 
theory condemn the book, on the basis of its own starting- 
point, to moralizing about conscience and duty; the prac 
tical and vital problems of morality and citizenship go 
by the board. The trouble with the book, in other words, is 
that its conception of ethics is derived from dear old 
Noah K. Davis, and Davis got his ethics from Kant, and 
Kant wrote ethics for a feudal, not a democratic society. 
It is inconsistent to try to build democratic citizenship on 
a Kantian ethics of “pure right” and “pure duty”; and at 
the same time to admit that the practical problems of social 
life are problems of “judgment.” To be sure, the author in 
an unguarded moment says “intelligence is a democratic 
duty” (p. 218), but he drops the point immediately for 
the consideration of safer duties such as paying taxes, 
voting and obeying the will of the majority. Mere preaching 
right and duty never made either a good man or a good 
citizen, and it is pathetic that it still makes so many “good” 
books. 

H. W. Scuwnerper. 
Columbia University. 


(Minnesota in the 

By Louis L. Collins. Edited 
by Wayne E. Stevens. Minnesota War Records Com 
mission, St. Paul, 1924, xxv, 427 pp. 

Two features distinguish this excellent work from the 
usual type of regimental history which, however useful 
prior to the eventual production of more extensive and 
accurate surveys of major operations, in recording and 
retaining easily forgotten details, has usually only a limited 
value. This work tells not only the story of the 15lst 
Artillery but also the story of that unit as a part of the 
famous Rainbow (42d) Division and as a part of the cam 
paign as a whole. It gives a picture of the American 
effort as viewed by Minnesotans in a conspicuous National 
Guard Regiment. 

“In its pages the reader may even follow in broad outline 
the story of the major operations of the entire A. E. F.... 
In order to present a well-proportioned and _ intelligible 
narrative it has been necessary to devote some space to 
events which do not relate directly to the regiment. To 
appreciate the significance of the operations of any unit, 
no matter how large or how small, it is necessary that the 
reader have for background the general military situation 
which existed at the time. In describing the participation 
of the 15lst in the major operations of 1918, an effort has 
been made to present such a background. Furthermore, in 
view of the fact that in modern warfare the réle of the 
field artillery is to support the infantry, it has been con 
sidered necessary to refer briefly to those infantry opera 
tions which were supported by the 151st and other divisional 
units.” 

In its authorship, likewise, this volume is fortunate. Mr 
Louis L. Collins is not merely Tieutenant-Governor of 
Minnesota and so simply an official sponsor for a forma! 
record. Mr. Collins served in the ranks with the regiment 
itself, where his trained journalistic eye enabled him to 
observe and record those vivid minor views which make 
history live. His newspaper training and experience enliven 
the narrative to a plane of superiority which many a 
“popular” war book might envy. The editor, Professor 
Stevens, of Dartmouth, is a skilled historian of tangible 
accomplishment with previous personal residence in Minne- 
sota, army experience in the Fort Snelling training camps, 
and as a commissioned officer, and a tour of duty in the His- 
torical Branch of the War Department General Staff, which 
gave him valuable contacts and backgrounds of method in 
military research which show in the able selection of 
material and judicious documentation. The achievements 
of author, editor. map makers, and publishers have been 
level with the distinguished character of the regimental 
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activities recorded, of which the following official summary 
of a single operation may present a fair example: 

“In eight days of battle, the 42d Division has forced the 
passage of the Oureq, taken prisoners from six enemy 
divisions, met, routed, decimated a crack division of the 
Prussian Guard, a Bavarian Division and one other division, 
and driven back the enemy’s line for sixteen kilometers.” 

Washington, D. C. SLBRIDGE COLBY. 


History of the Philippines. By David P. Barrows. The 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1924, xiv, 
106 pp. $1.60. 

From the preface we learn that “this book was written 
for Filipino students seeking information not only of their 
own race and island home, but of the place of that race 
in the history of the Far East and of Europe.” 

It is one of those nice moral high school texts, full of 
romance and exalted ideals. The author speaks of the 
“horrible and revolting story of European negro slavery,” 
and denounces the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea for 
their slave trade which meant “not the bondage of one 
white man to another, but that of the black to the white.” 
He later overlooks, however, the virtual bondage of the 
yellow to the white. 

One suspects that the text was written for the use of the 
Negritos. The author takes for granted the reader’s total 
ignorance of the main events in modern European and 
American history and describes them in detail. And yet 
his treatment of the Spanish colonial system is inadequate. 
He also stresses the advantages to the Filipinos of the 
“generous and noble policy” of the United States. The 
United States had developed a society, “more democratic 
and more independent than Europe had ever known,” and 
whose “religious conviction saved them from barbarism 
and intellectual decline.” Furthermore, the American Con- 
stitution is “the greatest achievement in the history of 
public law.” Under such kindly and intelligent tutelage 
it is difficult to understand why the Filipinos should aspire 
to enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The author has treated the history of the Philippines in 
the conventional manner, offering nothing new or startling. 
He is sometimes given to romantic and emotional state- 
ments and in the opinion of the reviewer, constantly mis- 
places emphasis. Furthermore, his facts are not always 
authentic. 

Any young Filipino, however, who reads this history of 
his land and his people must be greatly impressed with the 
great unselfishness of the United States and with the fact 
that all Americans are concerned solely with the welfare 
of the Filipinos. 

Columbia University. 


Book Notes 


Of two new volumes added to the Archivo Histérico 
Diplomdtico Mexicano (Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Mexico, 1924), the first is concerned with early relations 
between Mexico and the region lying immediately to the 
southward. Under the title of La Anexidn de Centro 
América a Mexico (Documentos y Escritos de 1821), (\xvii, 
169 pp.), it contains a scholarly preface by Rafael Helio- 
doro Valle and forty-seven documents and other papers, 
two dated prior and the remainder subsequent to Septem- 
ber 15, 1821, when the independence of the former captaincy 
general of Guatemala was proclaimed, The second volume, 
bearing the caption La Concesién Leese (198 pp.), takes 
up the project of Jacob P. Leese, of California, to colonize 
Lower California. Both the documents, which cover the 
period 1863-1872, and the critical study of them by Fer- 
nando Iglesias Calderén appear to set at rest the accusa- 
tions raised at the time and later that the enterprise was 
one of dubious virtue-—-W. R. Suepnerp. 


Paut V. SHaw. 


One of the most hopeful signs in the evolution of the 
social studies is the fact that groups of teachers, under 
the leadership and with the active co-operation of others 
interested in the schools, are undertaking to develop their 
own courses of study in this field. The Maryland teachers 
have been busy since 1921 and have brought out 4 Manual 
for High School Teachers (Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. 
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VI, No. 4, sixty cents), which is one of the most useful 
volumes that has recently appeared in the social studies; 
they now offer a syllabus for a course of study for Senior 
and Junior High Schools (Department of Education, City 
of Baltimore. 1925, 578 pages). ‘This syllabus provides 
courses in American history for grades seven and eight, 
civics for grade nine, early European history grade ten, 
modern European history grade 11, and American history 
and civics with economics in grade twelve. Other alterna- 
tives are offered (p. 199) for certain groups of pupils. 
“It is evident that the committee believes in the funda- 
mental importance of history in secondary education.” 
This statement is followed by an interesting quotation from 
Professor Henry Johnson, who co-operated with those who 
prepared the syllabus. Extensive bibliographies, suggestive 
questions, source problems, and other aids to the teacher 
are provided. Departments of education which are not 
equipped to work out a syllabus for themselves will find 
here a mine of suggestion and guidance. 

The teachers of Missouri have for some time been develop- 
ing a course of study under the leadership of Dean Neale, 
of the State University, and Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
of Teachers College, Columbia. In Iowa, under the leader- 
ship of Professor B. L. Pierce, of the State University, and 
others, syllabi have been issued for the several grades 
(University of Iowa, Extension Bulletins, Courses in Social 
Studies for Senior High Schools; Bulletin 118, grade 10; 
Bulletin 119, grade 11; Bulletin 120, grade 12). Those who 
know the high character of Professor Pierce’s work will not 
fail to profit from this excellent series. The Iowa syllabi 
are particularly helpful in the large number of detailed 
definite references under each topic of study.—Encar 
Dawson. 


Rural teachers as well as all those interested in agricul- 
ture and country life will find much of interest and value 
in the little volume entitled Fifty Famous Farmers, by 
Lester S. Ivins and A, E. Winship (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1924. xiv, 407 pp.). The book is written 
on the assumption that in the past we have given too much 
space to the activities of military men and not enough to 
those who in large measure have done so much to build our 
nation industrially. Of the fifty brief sketches, six are 
labelled as farmer inventors, ten as creators of better plants 
and animals, ten as leaders in rural economics and social 
life, seven as soil experts, and ten as agricultural adminis- 
trators. The remaining seven are the more important 
Federal Secretaries of Agriculture. Photographs of the 
subject of each sketch, together with a limited number of 
illustrations, are included. The value of the book would 
have been enhanced if each sketch had been accompanied 
by at least a brief biographical note. Incidentally the 
book is beautifully bound. 


A novel and very useful apparatus for combining state 
history with the usual secondary school presentation of 
American history is found in Pennsylvania History Told 
by Contemporaries, by Asa Earl Martin and Hiram Herr 
Shenk (Macmillan Company, New York, 1925; 621 pp.). 
This book contains a numerous selection of readings from 
the sources of Pennsylvania history arranged topically 
under fifteen heads. These topics have been chosen with 
the view of giving the story of the state’s participation in 
national history—some of the movements and developments 
in which the part of the state is thus given are “Resistance 
to Great Britain,’ “Establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” “Anti-Slavery Movement,” “Civil War,’ “Foreign 
Wars,” “Economic Development,’ “Education,” “Labor 
Conditions,” “Transportation,” “Finance and Banking,” 
etc. This should be very useful for the schools of Pennsy!l- 
vania and provides an example for the sensible treatment 
of state history, that is, by omitting it as separate course 
and combining it with national history. 


An ambitious title for a book of 173 pages is The British 
Commonwealth and Its Unsolved Problems, by C. M. Mac- 
Innes (Longmans, Green & Co., 1925; $1.75). The first fifty 
pages deal with the place of the Dominions in the Empire, 
there is a chapter on Crown Colonies, and the bulk of the 


book is devoted to India. ‘The limitations of the volume 
are mainly those due to necessary condensation. Of out 
standing Britannic problems, the author omits adequate 
consideration of the future conduct of Imperial foreign 
relations, and of the post-war drive for the economic 
development and unification of the Empire. The treatment 
of Dominion status is too brief for proper analysis of the 
factors involved, nor does the author’s academic prescrip- 
tion of courage for statesmen offer a very concrete solu- 
tion for this problem. There is a fair treatment of tropical 
dependencies, with emphasis upon the principle of truste 
ship, and the benefits conferred by European rule. The 
succinct résumé of recent political reforms in India and the 
difficulties involved should prove useful to the reader, and 
the insistent problem presented by the clash of white 
settlers and Indian immigrants in the Crown Colonies and 
Dominions is set forth. No book of this size could contain 
an adequate treatment of the Britannic Question, never 
theless it is a very useful and readable introduction to the 
subject.—A. G. D. 


The student of social history will find much valuable 
material in Arthur Hobson Quinn’s A History of the 
American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War 
(Harper and Brothers, New York and London, 1928; xv, 
186 pp.; $4.00). In the twelve chapters of the volume 
the author not only outlines the growth of the theatre 
to 1860, but by reference to particular plays and play 
wrights shows the significance of the stage as a social 
institution. The volume is especially worth while in that 
it indicates in the first place the tremendous difficulties 
which the promoters of the drama faced and, secondly, 
the extent to which local and national events furnished 
the themes for the playwrights. In addition to selective 
chapter bibliographies the book contains a list of American 
plays from 1665 to 1860 with the author of each, the place 
and date of publication, and the place and date of first 
production, 


Historical Articles in Current 


Periodicals 
Compitep By Leo F. Srock, Pu.D 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Gift of Historical Thinking. Lord Bishop of Durham 
(History, April). 

The Intimate Relation between Economic and Political 
Conditions in History, as Illustrated in Ancient 
Megara. A. A. Trever (Classical Philology, April). 

The History of Law. C. Guy Cutlip (American Law Re 
view, May-June). 

Roman Law and Political Theory. 
tish Historical Review, July). 

The New History. Harry E. Barnes (American Mercury, 


David B. Smith (Scot 


May). 

The New History and _ International Understanding. 
Harry E. Barnes (Progressive Education, April, May, 
June). 

The Modernization of International Law. George G. 
Wilson (American Political Science Review, May). 

Religion and Primitive Culture. Christopher Dawson 


(Sociological Review, April). 

Wells and History Instruction. A. 
cational Review, Junc). 

Military History: a Defence. 
Quarterly, July). 

War Risks in Economic Conflicts. 
Review, July). 

The Old Diplomacy and the New Democracy. J. A. R. 
Marriott (Edinburgh Review, April). 

Are Human Movements Independent of Wars? William A. 
White (Journal of Social Forces, May). First of five 
papers under the general title of “Some Cycles of 
Cathay.” , 

Self-Determination. 
April). 

On the History and Prospects of Vital Statistics. 

Westergaard (Economica, June). 

Political Control of Mineral Resources. C. 

(Foreign Affairs, July). 

The Behavior of Legislative Groups: a Method of Measure- 


Curtis Wilgus (Edu- 
Maj. A. J. Muirhead (Army 


Sir Arthur Salter (Yale 


Arnold J. Toynbee (Quarterly Review, 
Harald 


The K. Leith 
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ment. Stuart A. Rice (Political Science Quarterly, 
March). 


The Civil Service in the Modern State. Herman Finer 2 | . a 
(American Political Science Review, May). A ~ t fi N t bo 
Governments the Social gd. E. cien i C O e O 


Labor and Revolution. 





Le Rossignol (American Economic Review, June). e 
Report on Editing Modern Historical Documents. (Bul- - t fi H t 
letin of the Institute of Historical Research, June). m Ss em or 1s or 
Danish Historical Research in Recent Times. Axel Lin- 
vald (Scandinavian Studies and Notes, May). Cl 
The Mission of the Catholic Historian. Peter Guilday asses 
(Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 


March). is found in the now widely used 
Historical Record it Goa. (Calcutta Review, May-June.) r 


The Acces ibility of Foreign Archives. (Bulletin of the series of ILLUSTRATED POPICs FOR 


Institut. of Historical Re search, June.) 1. Austria. A N & I EN Ky ‘ E U ROP E A N A N D 
II. Poland 


Suggestions for the Small Museum. E. Y. Guernsey (/ndi- AMERICAN HISTORY, prepared by 
ana History Bulletin, April). Drs. D. C. Knowlton and A. E. 

Wax Portraiture \. J. Wall (CV. Y. Historical Society M ‘Ki le . 
Quarterly Bulletin, April). NICINID cy. 

Sources of Modern Business Principles and _ Practice. — : 5 ’ 
Abbott P. Usher (larvard Business Review, April). The series is noteworthy for the 


Innermost Asia: Its Geography as a Factor in History. 
Sir Aurel Stein (Geographical Journal, May, June). 
Japanese Buddhism. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch (Open Court, 


following features:— 


July) 1. A strong, serviceable notebook cover, at 
The Religion and History of the Jains. Barrows Dunham the reasonable price of thirty cents, with 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, April). suitable fillers of ruled or unruled paper 


The Earliest Gospel Writings as Political Documents. 


sents : at ten cents a packet. 
William W. Martin (Open Court, July). 


Literature on ( hurch History, IV. Gustav K ruger (Har a A series of analyses of the several fields 
vard Theologi ul Review, April). The Church in of secondary school history divided into 
modern times. . - d 

The Hagiography of the Bollandists, J. S. Cornett logical topics for study and further devel- 
(Queen’s Quarterly, April, May, June). opment. 

Aristidean Tribute in the Assessment of 421 B.C. Allen B. 

West (American Journal of Archaeology, April-June). 3. Many references to textbooks, source- 


Thucydian Chronology anterior to the Peloponnesian War. 
Allen B West { ¢ lassical Philology, July). 
Ancient Trade Routes from Carthage into the Sahara 


books, and other historical works for the 
organization of collateral reading and the 


Count Byron Khun de Prorok (Geographical Review, preparation of individual or class reports. 
April). ; , > ne ‘ , 
The Old Protestant Burial-Ground in Rome. A. Francis 1. Remarkable sets of historical pictures, 


Steuart (Ncottish Historical Re View, July). portraying the culture and events of 


Nicaea: Sixteen Hundred Years Ago, and Now. J. W. different periods, and lending themselves 
Poynter (Fortnightly Review, July). 


p ’ . : A se > s > Ss a7 ic « ( y 
Cathedral Builders of the Middle Ages. A. Hamilton to serious Inspection an 1 study 
rhomp on (History, July). Historical revision. 5. Outline maps logically related to the 
Ihe End of the Renaissance, I. N. Berdiayev (Slavonic . d P 
inliee June : several topics, and encouraging an under- 
Medieval Cavalry and Modern Tanks. Capt. B. H. Liddell standing of the geographical basis of 


Hart (English Review, July). 
The Cartoon in Iaither’s Warfare against the Church. 
Francis S. Betten (Catholic Historical Review, July). 6. Extracts from important historical sources 


Hugo Grotius, Founder of Modern International Law | 2s : 
ore , : aw, vearing upon each of the topics treated, 
1625-1925. H. Ch. Van der Mandere (Contemporary 6 UT py Pasay; 


historical events. 


i Maes specially selected to develop the traits 
The Three Moroccos. Walter B. Harris (Foreign Affairs, of criticism and judgment claimed as one 
_ July). of the good results of history teaching. 
The Franco-Russian Alliance, II. William L. Langer 
(Slavonic Review, June). 7. By this organization of material the 
"a f ‘xiles j ince .O i > q rers - a ; ‘ i 
ai eda _in April): Norman Mel. Rogers (Dal assignment of projects and problems is 
Si LEDER. J . rare, 1o —_ 
The French-African Empire. Charles Sarolea (Contem rendered possible to every high school 
porary Review, July). teacher. 


Ferdinand Lassalle, the “Tragic Comedian.” A. W. G. 
tandall (Contemporary Review, July). 


Free sample copies of the Illustrated Topics 
Wallenstein, the Enigma of History. Capt. B. H. Liddell 








Hart (Blackwood’s, July). will be sent to any teacher upon request 
The Norwegian Government and the Early Norwegian 

Emigration. Theodore C. Blegen (Minnesota History 

June). ~ M M4 M4 by 

y 

faxation of Land in Austria. John V. Van Sickle (Jour- McKinley Publishing Co. 

nal of Land and Public Utility Economies, April). ; 
laxation in Soviet Russia, I, M.S. Miller (Slavonic Re- 1623 Ranstead Street 


view, June) 
The Dreikaiserbiindnis and the Eastern Question. William 
\. Gauld (English Historical Review, April). 


Philadelphia 
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Transylvania since 1867. R. W. Seton-Watson (Slavonic 
Review, June). 

The Border States and their Policies. Robert Machray 
(Fortnightly Review, July). Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Roumania. 

The Making of Bulgaria. 
April). 

The Serbo-Turkish Campaign of 1876. W. E. D. Allen 
(Army Quarterly, April). 

The New Constitution of Turkey. Edward M. Earle (Po 
litical Science Quarterly, March). 

Modern Greece Historians of Modern Greece. 
Miller (Listory, July). 

The Fundamental Causes of the Decadences of Spain. 
Francis J. ‘T'schan (Catholic Historical Review, July). 

The Awakening of Spain. (Quarterly Review, April.) 

Spain under the Directory. Percy I. Martin (Fortnightly 
Review, July). 

Ten Years of Socialism in Europe. Emile Vandervelde 
(Foreign Affairs, July). 

The Revolution and Culture in Mexico, Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia (/nter-America, June). 

Pan-Americanism and the Pan-American Conferences. 
L. M. Moreno Quintana (/nter-America, June), 

Tacna and Arica in History. F. Nieto del Rio (Pan 
America Magazine, May). 

The Railway Centenary. Humphrey Baker (Vineteenth 
Century, July). 

The Armies of Europe in 1925, Sir Frederick Maurice 
(Foreign Affairs, July). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The History of English Law. E. S. Roscoe (Edinburgh 
Review, April). 

The Functions of the Crown. G. L. 
terly Review, April). 

British Policy and the Balance of Power. Sir Esme How 
ard (American Political Science Review, May). 
Stonehenge and Karnak. Arthur R. Hinks (.Vineteenth 

Century, July). 

The West Saxon Invasion and the Icknield Way. E. T. 
Leeds (History, July). 

The Authority of the House of Commons.  E., 
Young (Contemporary Review, July). 

The Origin of the Crown Agency Office. Lillian M. Penson 
(English Historical Review, April). 

ixchequer Agenda and Estimate of Revenue, Easter Term, 
1284. Mabel H. Mills (English Historical Review, 
April). 

Brief Guide to the Records dealing with Taxes upon 
Movables, 1290-1350, James F. Willard (Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research, June). 

The Parliamentary Committee of 1398. J. G. Edwards 
(English Historical Review, July). 

England and the Last Florentine Republic, 1527-1530. 
Cecil Roth (English Historical Review, April). 

The Monopoly of Salt, 1563-1571. Edward Hughes (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, July). 

Disputes between English and Foreign Glass Painters in 
the Sixteenth Century. John A. Knowles (Antiquaries 
Journal, April). 

The Inception of the British Board of Trade. Anna L. 
Lingelbach (American Historical Review, July). 
Electoral Reform and Organized Christianity in England, 
II. W. G. H. Cook (Political Science Quarterly, 

March). 

The Bishops of Durham and the Office of Lord Lieutenant 
in the Seventeenth Century. G. Scott Thomson (Eng 
lish Historical Review, July). 

The Phases of British Commercial Policy in the Eighteenth 
Century. J. F. Rees (Economica, June). 

Warren Hastings and the Assignment of the Carnatic. 
H. Dodwell (English Historical Review, July). 

English Judges. Earl of Birkenhead (Zmpire Review, 
July, August). XI. Lord Westbury; XII, Lord Cairns. 

The Study of British Foreign Policy, Nineteenth Century. 
C. K. Webster (American Historical Review, July). 

Holland and England during the War of the Austrian 
Succession. P. Geyl (History, April). 


William A, Gauld (History, 


William 


Haggen (Law Quar- 


Hilton 


The Cowes Interview and the Kruger Telegram. Raymond 
J. Sontag (Political Science Quarterly, June). 

Lord Grey’s Memoirs. (World’s Work, July, August.) 

The University of Oxford. A, D. Godley (Quarterly Re 
view, April). 

tugby School in the ’Eighties. Rev. C. E. Green (Black 
wood’s, July). 

Bartholomew Fair, 1123-1855. 
Review, July). 

Greenwich Observatory, 1675-1925. J. L. E. Dreyer (Nine 
teenth Century, July). 

The East Anglian See and the Abbey of Bury St. Ed 
munds, V,. H. Galbraith (English Historical Review, 
April). 

The Site of the Battle of Maldon, E. D. Laborde (ng 
lish Historical Review, April). 

The Statutes of Iona. R. C. Macleod of Macleod (Scot 
Magazine, June). 

‘lhe Kingdom of Fife. J. Balfour Paul (Scottish Lis 
torical Review, July). 

Glasgow’s Ancient Craft “Gilds,” I, II, III. John C. Blac 
(Scots Magazine, June, July, August). 

The Irish Boundary Question. J. W. Good (Dalhousic 
Review, July). 

The Fiscal Policy of our Overseas Dominions. Julius L, F. 
Vogel (Fortnightly Review, July). 

The Political and Economic Situation in Canada. J. A 
Stevenson (Edinburgh Review, April). 

The Centenary of D’Arcy McGee. D. C. 
housie Review, April). 

The Constitutional Claims of the British West Indies. 
Robert L. Schuyler (Political Science 
March). 

The East India Company: Its Origin and Growth 
Das (Calcutta Review, May-June). 

\ “Private War.” Lieut.-Col. A. Baird Smith (Arm. 
Quarterly, April). Struggle between the French and 
English East India Companies in Southern India. 


Percy Allen (Fortnightly 


Harvey (Dal 


Quarterly 


Harihar 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Reflections on the Question of War Guilt. 
Masaryk (Foreign A fairs, July). 

Sir H. Smith-Dorrien and the Mons Ketreat. 
(Quarterly Review, April). 

\ German Landing: Capture of the Baltic Islands, Oesel, 
Moon and Dagé, October, 1917. Brig.-Gen. J. E. Ed 
monds (Army Quarterly, July). 

Outline of the Rumanian Campaign, 1916-1918, III. Maj. 
Gen. W. M. St. G, Kirke (Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, May). 

The First Air-Raid in Scotland. Brig.-Gen. Walter B 
Cadde’i (Chamber's Journal, July). 
Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books, 

terly, April, July.) 

Frarce and the League of Nations. Louis I, 
(Foreign Affairs, July). 

The Technique of Reconstruction as Applied to Hungary 
Alzade Comstock (Political Science Quarterly, June) 

The Transformation of the German Railway System since 
The World War. Ernst Esch (Harvard Business Re 
view, April). 

Social and Industrial Conditions in Post-War Germany. 
Sir Philip Dawson (Fortnightly Review, June, July). 

Germany’s Capacity to Pay and the Reparation Plan. 
Frank D. Graham (American Economic Review, June) 

The United States and the Mandates. Quincy Wright 
(Michigan Law Review, May). 


Thomas G 


George Aston 


(Army (Juai 


Aubert 


THE UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Origins of American Man. Lewis Spence (Quarterly 
Review, April). 

\ Bit of American Pre-History. Gerardo Arrubla (/nter 
America, June). 

Diffusionism and the American School of Historical Eth 
nology. Alexander Goldenweiser (American Journal of 
Sociology, July). 

Constitution v, Constitutional Theory. E. S. Corwir 
(American Political Science Review, May). With com 
ment by Thomas R. Powell. 

The Compact Clause of the Constitution: a Study of Inter 
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state Adjustment. 
Landis (Yale Law Review, May). 
I'he Chaos of Congress. Milledge L. 
Atlantic Quarterly, July). 
The Business of the Supreme 
a Study in the Federal 
furter and James M. 
June). I. The 


Felix Frankfurter and James M. 


Bonham, Jr. (South 


Court of the United States: 
Judicial System. Felix Frank 
Landis (Harvard Law Review, 
period prior to the Civil War. 


Recent Strides of Federal Authority. William C, Bruce 
(Scribner's, July) 
The Public Leasehold System in the United States. Mary 


L.. Shine (Journal of Land and Public 


Utility Eco- 
nomics, July) 


The Democratic Party. William C. Bruce (Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, April). 

The “Hyphenates” and American Foreign Policy, Clar- 
ence W. Alvord (Contemporary Review, July). 

Growth : ( - n Population in the United States. Rosa 


lind Tough (Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, ee rll). 
The Changing West l.aurence M, 
Iilinois State Historical 
The Norse Church in Medieval 
(¢ atholic 


Larson (Journal of 
January ). 
Carl H. 


Society, 
America. 


Meinberg 
Historical Review, July). 


Spanish Folklore in the United States. Aurelio M. Espin 
osa (Modern Language Bulletin, April). 

Magellan, and After Periscope (Blackwood’s, July). 

The Spanish Settlement at Port Royal, 1565-1586. A. S. 


Salley, Jr. (South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, January). 

Projects for Colonization in the South, 1684-1732. Verner 
W. Crane (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

Proprietors of the Northern Neck. Fairfax Harrison 
(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, April, 
July) 

The Legal Status of the American Colonial City. Howard 
I... McBain (Political Science Quarterly, June). 

The Proposed Amendments to the Articles of Confedera 
tion. George D. Harmon (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
July). 


Notes on the Teaching of Elementary 
Colonial America. Robert F. 
Educational Research, May). 

Political Economy in the Early American College 
lum. Elbert V. Wills (South Atlantic 
April). 

The Completed Sets of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, 1925. Charles F. Jenkins (Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, July). 

‘lhe Stepfatherhood of George Washington, IV. 
Moore (Daughters of the American Revolution 
zine, July). 

Lhe Chippewa Cession of Mackinac Island to George III. 
I.. Oughtred Woltz (Michigan History Magazne, 
April). 


Life of ‘Thomas 


Mathematics in 
Seybolt (Journal of 


Curricu- 
Quarterly, 


Charles 
Maga- 


Johnson (continued). Edward 8S, 
plaine (Maryland Historical Magazine, June) 
The First Volunteers from the “Volunteer State.” Samuel 
C. Williams (Tennessee Historical Magazine, July, 
i924). Effort made in 1776 to join the men on the 
Watauga and those in ‘Tryon and Mecklenburg counties 
in the attempt to save Charleston from capture by the 


Dela- 


British. 

Some Neglected Phases of the Revolution in Virginia. 
Isaac S. Harrell (William and Mary College Quar 
terly, July). 


Where the Declaration of 
Katharine C. Goodwin 
Revolution, July). 

Oklahoma as a Part of the Spanish Dominion, 
Anna Lewis (Chronicles of Oklahoma, 


Independence was 
(Daughters of the 


Written. 
American 


1763-1803. 
April). 


Napoleon Breaks Thomas Jefferson. William E. Dodd 
(American Mercury, July). 

Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Slavery. C. B. Galbreath 
(Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, April). 

\lbert Gallatin of Western Pennsylvania, Carman C. John 
son (Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 


April). 
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THE HISTORY AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Edited by HARRY ELMER BARNES, Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith College 


he purpose of this volume, as indicated by its title, is to trace the history, analyze 
he present status, and suggest future development in each of the Social Sciences. It 
represents a complete synthesis of these sciences in the light of the wide and varied 
modern research which has been, and is being, carried on in them. 

[he text consists of ten monographs, each contributed by a specialist, as follows 


>The book is intended for teachers and students who are interested in the progress 
of social science as the most fruitful line of study during the century to come. Re- 
cognizing the need of progress in this field comparable with that achieved in the fields 
of natural and applied science, the ten contributors had in mind all persons interested 
social studies” which are now receiving unprecedented attention both 


8vo. cloth, 536 pages, $3.50 net 
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Doily Madison. Gamaliel Bradford (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, April). 
Western Aims in the War of 1812. Julius W. Pratt 


(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June 

The Monroe Doctrine Considered Subjectively. 
Sotela (/nter-America, June). 

Origin of the Names Given to the Counties in Pennsylvania 
(continued). James McKirdy (Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, April, July). 

Salem Vessels and their Voyages (continued). George G. 
Putnam (Hssex Institute Historical Collections, July). 

Jackson and His Beloved Rachel. John T. Moore (Satur- 
day Evening Post, July 25). 

Notes on Jackson’s Visit to New England, June, 1833. 
John S, Bassett (Tennessee Historical Magazine, July, 
1924). 

The Texas Movement in Kentucky, 1820-1836. Willard R. 
Jillson (Register of Kentucky State Historical Society, 
May). 

The Verendrye Expeditions in Quest of the Pacific. 
Flandreau 
June). 

The Discovery of the Source of the Columbia River. 
Elliott (Quarterly of the 
March). 

Captain Simon Metcalfe and the Brig “Eleanora.” F. W. 
Howay (Washington Historical Quarterly, April). 
Some Additional Notes upon Captain Colnett and the 
“Princess Royal.” F. W. Howay (Quarterly of the 

Oregon Historical Society, March). 

Early ‘Trails and ‘lides of Travel in the Lead Mine and 
Blackhawk Country. Edward L. Burchard (Journal 
of Illinois State Historical Society, January). 

California Emigrant Roads through Texas. Mabelle E. 
Martin (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 

Tecumseh and His Descendants. C. B. Galbreath (Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, April). 

Battle of the Washita. Paul Nesbit (Chronicles of Okla 
homa, April). 

Father De Smet and the Pottawattamie Indian Mission. 
Frank A. Mullin (Jowa Journal of History and Politics, 
April). 

Old Fort Colville (continued). J. Orin Oliphant (Washing 
ton Historical Quarterly, April). 

Old Fort Niagara. Peter A. Porter (Quarterly Journal 
of N. Y. State Historical Association, April). 

The Influence of the Minneapolis Flour Mills upon the Eco- 
nomic Development of Minnesota and the Northwest. 
Charles B. Kuhlmann (Minnesota History, June). 

When Iowa was Young. John E, (Palimpsest. 
April). 

The Legislative Department as Provided by the Constitution 
of lowa. Carl H. Erbe (Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics, April). 

The Beginnings of Education in Iowa. C. J. Fulton (Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, April). 

Early Newspapers of Cincinnati. V. C. Stump 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, April). 

The North-West Tribune. J. Orin Oliphant (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, April). 

The Big Four Railroad in Indiana. Ared M. Murphy 
(Indiana Magazine of History, June, September). 
Education in Florida, 1821-1829. James O. Knauss (Florida 

Historical Society Quarterly, April). 

Rejection of California Indian Treaties. W. H. Ellison 
(Grizzly Bear, July). A study in local influence on 
national policy. 

A Neglected Document in American Frontier History. 
Merritt Y. Hughes (University of California Chronicle 
April). The Book of Mormon. 

The Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860. Lena C. 
Koch (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 
The Office of Adjutant-General in Texas, 1835-1881. Clar- 
ence P. Denman (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 

April). 

The Temperance Movement in Pennsylvania prior to the 

Civil War. Asa E, Martin (Pennsylvania Magazine of 


History and Biography, July). 


— 


Rogelio 


Grace 
(Quarterly of Oregon Historical Society, 


, ee 
Oregon Historical Society, 


Briggs 


(Ohio 


’ 


Anti-Catholic Parties in American Politics, 1776-1860 
Paul J. Foik (Records of the American Catholie His 
torical Society, March). 

Know-Nothingism in Baltimore, 1854-1860. 
Tuska (Catholic Historical Review, July). 

The Downfall of the Whig Party in Kentucky. E. Merlton 
Coulter (Register of Kentucky State Historical Soci 
ety, May). 

The Early Development of the American Cotton Manufac 
ture. Clive Day (Quarterly Journal of Economics 
May). 

Plantations with Slave Labor and Free. 
(American Historical Review, July). 

Le Code Noir. William R. Riddell (Journal of Negro His 
tory, July). 

Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations. V. 
(Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April). 

Ohio’s Fugitive Slave Law. C. B. Galbreath (Ohio Archaeo 

logical and Historical Quarterly, April). 

Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 

Frank H. Hodder (Mississippi Valley Historical Re 

view, June). 


Benjamin 


Ulrich B. Phillips 


Alton Moody 


The 


President Davis, Constitutionalist. Sedley LL. Ware 
(Sewanee Review, April-June). 
Blockade Running during the Civil War (continued) 


Francis B. C. Bradlee (Essex Institute Historical Co! 
lections, July). 

High Prices and the Blockade in the Confederacy. 
lew Roberts (South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 

The Cruise of the Confederate Steamship “Shenandoah.” 
Charles Lining (Tennessee Historical Magazine, July, 
1924), 

State Rights and the Union Army. Fred A. Shannon 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

rhe Lincoln Inquiry. Bess V. Ehrmann (Indiana Magazin: 

of History, March). 

Alger Movement of 1888. 

History Magazine, April). 

The Battleship “Maine” as a Florida State Board of Healt} 
Quarantine Vessel. Joseph Y. Porter (Florida Jis 
torical Society Quarterly, April). 

Germany and the Spanish-American War. 
Shippee (American Historical Review, July) 

Incidents in Aguinaldo’s Capture. Col. W. C 
(Infantry Journal, June). 

Negro Leadership since (Booker) Washington. 
Bond (South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 

Wilson and Bryan. Josephus Daniels (Saturday Evening 
Post, September 5). What brought them 
1912 and what separated them in 1915, 

New Page Letters. Edited by Burton Hendrick (World’s 
Work, August, September). 

Umpiring the Federal System, 1922-1924. Thomas R 
(Political Science Quarterly, March). 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
March 28, to June 27, 1925. 


Listep BY Cuaries A. Covtoms, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


A. Sel 


The Henry A. Haigh (Michigan 


Lester B 
Brow n 


Horace M. 


together in 


Powell 


Adams, Ephraim D. Great Britain and the American 
Civil War. 2 vols. N. Y.: Longmans, 318, 347 pp. 
$10.00, 

Bayer, Henry G. The Belgians, first settlers in New York 
and in the Middle States. N. Y.: Devin-Adair. 391 


yp. $3.15. 


Day, Clive. History of commerce of the United States. 


N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 400 pp. $1.80 
Dorgan, Maurice B. History of Lawrence, Mass. Lawr 
ence, Mass.: [The Author.] 276 pp. $3.00. 


Dunnock, Henry E. Maine Forts. Augusta, Me.: Chas. F. 
Nash & Son. 252 pp. $2.00. 

Eppes, Mrs. Nicholas W. The negro of the old South; a 
bit of period history. Chicago: Jos. G. Branch Pub. 
Co., 3917 Grand Boulevard. 218 pp. $1.50. 


Fossum, Paul R. The Agrarian movement in North Dakota 
Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 183 pp. 
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Fowler, Everett. The founding and early development of 
Kingston, N. Y. Kingston, N. Y.: Freeman Pub. Co. 
47 pp. 

Fox, Cyrus T. Reading and Berks County, Pennsylvania; 
a history. N. Y.: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co., 799 B’way. 
$8 vols. $32.50 set. 

Harlow, Ralph V. The growth of the United States. 
N: ¥. Holt. 877 pp. (12 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Hart, Albert B. Source book of American History (re 
vised edition). N. Y.: Macmillan. 490 pp. $1.40. 
Higbee, Lucy Ann. The diary of Lucy Ann Higbee; an 
account of a journey to Ohio in 1837. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Fanny S. Hall, 13800 Superior Ave. 60 pp. $2.50. 

Hockett, Homer C., and Schlesinger, A. M. Political and 
social history of the United States. 2 vols. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 451, 593 pp. $3.00 each. 

Kennedy, Charles E. Fifty Years of Cleveland [Ohio]. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Weidenthal Co., 1825 FE. 18th St. 
357 pp. $3.00. 

Long, John A. Early settlements in America; a textbook 
for children. Chicago: Row Peterson, 623 S. Wabash 
Ave. 447 pp. $1.00, 

Martin, Asa E., and Shenk, Hiram H. Pennsylvania his 
tory told by contemporaries. N. Y.: Macmillan. 642 

$2.40. 

Middlebrook, Touis F. Maritime Connecticut during the 
American Revolution, 1775-1783. 2 vols. Salem, Mass.: 
Essex Institute. 275, 300 pp. $10.00. 

Miner, Lilian B. Our state: Rhode Island. Providence, 
R. I.: [The Author, 149 Prospect St.] 259 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.). $2.00. 

Morton, Frederick. The story of Winchester in Virginia. 
Strasburg, Va.: Shenandoah Pub. House. 336 pp. 
$3.50. 

Murdock, Harold. The nineteenth of April, 1775. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 134 pp. $2.00, 

Pease, Theodore C. The story of Illinois. Chicago: 
McClurg. 394 pp. $2.50. 

Philadelphia History. Papers read before the city Historv 
Society. Philadelphia: Dr. Herman Burgin, 204 W. 
Rittenhouse St., Germantown. 489 pp. 86.00. 

Pratt, Julius W. Expansionists of 1812. N. Y.: Mac 
millan, 309 pp. (14 p. bibl.). $2.00. 

Rippy, J. F., and Debo, Angie. The historical background 
of the American policy of isolation. Northampton, 
Mass.: Smith College. (1 p. bibl). 

Scates, Silas E. School history of Tennessee. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co. 407 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 

Smith, William H. History of the cabinet of the United 
States [Washington to Coolidge]. Balto.: Industrial 
Ptg. Co. 538 pp. $10.00. 

Starbuck, Alexander. History of Nantucket. Boston: 
C. EF. Goodspeed & Co., 9a Ashburton Place. 871 pp 
$5.00. 

Strickler, Harry M. Massanutten, settled by the Pennsvl 
vania pilgrim, 1726; the first white settlement in the 
Shenandoah valley. Harrisburg, Virginia: [The 
Author.] 183 pp. $2.00. 

Thomas, Alfred B. Spanish expeditions into Colorado 
Denver: State Hist. Soc. of Colorado. 12 pp. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Bryan, W. R. Italic hut urns and hut urn cemeteries. 
N. Y.: Amer. Acad. in Rome, 101 Park Ave. 218 

. $2.50. 

Budge, Sir Ernest A. W. Egypt. N. Y.: Holt. 256 pp 
(2 p. bibl.). $1.00. 

Carpenter, Rhys. The Greeks in Spain. N. Y.: Longmans. 
188 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $2.00. 

Clausing, Roth. The Roman colonate. N. Y.: Wongmanes. 
333 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Ferrero, Guglielmo. The women of the Caesars [fin 
English]. N. Y.: Putnam. 347 pp. 83.75. 

Hoyland, John S. A brief history of civilization. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 288 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $1.50. 
Kautsky, Karl Johann. Foundations of Christianitv: a 
study in Christian origins. [Translated from the 18th 
German edition.] N. Y.: International Publishers 

480 pp. $4.00. 


Kummer, Frederic A. The first days of history [for 
young readers]. N. Y.: Doran. 311 pp. $2.00. 
Labriolle, Pierre de. History and literature of Christianity 


from Tertullian to Boethius. N. Y.: Knopf. 578 pp 
$7.50. 
Perrier, Edmond. The earth before history. N. Y.: Knopf. 


346 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Webster, Hutton. Early European history | rev. edition 
N. Y.: Heath. 712 pp. $2.12. 

Weigall, Arthur E. P. B. Ancient Egyptian works of art. 
Boston: Small, Maynard. 375 pp. $15.00 

Zimmern, Alfred. The Greek Commonwealth | 4th edition 
revised]. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 472 pp. $5.35 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Klie, Halévy. <A _ history of the English people. N. ¥ 
Harcourt. 576 pp. $6.00. 

Farrer, William. Honors and Knights’ fees |11th to 14tl 
centuries]. 2 vols. N. Y.: Longmans. 304, 484 pp 
$7.00, $9.00, 

George, M. Dorothy. london life in the eighteenth century 
N. Y.: Knopf. 452 pp. $6.50. 

Goodman, Nathan G. Diplomatic relations between Eng 
land and Spain, 1597-1603. Phila.: Westbrook Pub 
Co, 74 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 

Green, Alice S. A. History of the Irish State to 1014 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 448 pp. $4.50. 

Gwynn, Stephen I Ireland. N. Y.: Scribner 52 pp 


Joyce, Patrick W. A short history of Gaelic Ireland from 
the earliest times to 1608. N. ¥.: Longmans, 572 pp 
$1.75. 

Iucas, Sir Charles. The Empire at war, Vol. TV, West 
Africa, Fast Africa, Central Africa, South Africa. 
African Tslands, Somaliland and the Sudan N. ¥ 
Oxford Univ. Press. 632 pp. $9.35 

MacInnes, C. M. The British Empire and its unsolved 
problems. N. Y.: Tongmans. 185 pp. (3 p. bibl.) 
$1.75. 

Monahan, F. J. The early history of Bengal. N. Y 
Oxford Univ. Press. 248 pp. $5.00. 

Plaisted, Arthur H. The manor and parish records of 
Medmenham, Buckinghamshire [England] N. Y 
Longmans. 459 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Sainsbury, Ethel B. A calendar of the court minutes, ete.. 
of the East India Company, 1664-1667. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 498 pp. $7.00. 

Savage, Richard. Minutes and accounts of the Corporation 
of Stratford-unon-Avon, and other records, 553-1620 
Vol. 2, 1566-1577. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press 121 
pp. $11.70. 

Tawney, Richard H. The British labor movement New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 189 pp. £2.00 

Williams, C. H. England under the early Tudors (1485 
1529), [a source-hook]. N. Y.: Longmans. 299 pp. 
(12 p. bibl.). $3.00. 


EUROPEAN ITISTORY 


Barrés, Maurice, editor. Memoirs of a Napoleonic officer. 


Jean Baptiste Barrés. N. Y.: Dial Press. 316 pp 
S400. 

Bell, Aubrey F. G. Luis de Leon: a study of the Spanish 
Renaissance. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 394 pp 
$10.00. 

Berkman, Alexander. The Bolshevik mvth (Diarv 1990 
1922). N. Y.: ViAveright. 319 pp. $3.00. 

Dyhboski, Roman. Outlines of Polish history. N. Y 
Oxford Univ. Press. 283 pp. $2.50, 

Fastman, Max. Since Lenin died [Recent Russian his 
torv]. N. Y.: Liveright. 158 pp. $1.50 


Fdwards, William. Notes on European history: Vol. 1, 


The break-up of the Roman Empire to 1494. N. Y 
Putnam. 645 pp. $4.50. 

Gooch, George P. Germany. N. Y.: Seribner. 371 pp 
83.00. 

Halleck, R. P., and Frantz, Juliette. Our Nation’s heri 
tare: what the old world contributed to the new 
N. Y.: Amer. Book Co. 436 np. $1.12. 


Janssen, Johannes. Historv of the German people after 
the close of the Middle Ages. St, Louis, Mo: 


B. Herder. 438 pp. $5.50. 
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Marshall, Leon C. Jhe story of human progress. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 564 pp. $1.48. 
Marshall, Leon C. Teachers manual to The Story of Human 


Progress. N.Y.: Macmillan. 37 pp. 24 ¢. 
Martin, K. L. P. Missionaries and annexation in the Pacific. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 102 pp. $2.00. 


Page, Kirby. 
conflict in the 
$1.00. 

Schaumann, August L. F. On the road with Wellington 
{recorded by a member of the King’s German Legion). 
N. Y.: Knopf. 437 pp. $7.50. 

Spalding, Henry S. Chapters in sccial history. N. \ 
Heath. 457 pp. $2.00. 

WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Aubert, Louis. The reconstruction of Europe; its 
and political conditions. New Haven, Conn.: 
Univ. 180 pp. $2.00. 

Bumgardner, Eugenia S. Undaunted exiles | Russian refu 
gees in Constantinople}. Staunton, Va.: McClure Co 
230 pp. $4.50. 

Ewart, John S. The roots and causes of the war 
1918). 2vols. N. Y.: Doran, $12.50. 

Frothingham, ‘Thomas G. The naval history of the world 
war; Vol. 2, The stress of sea power, 1915-1916. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 342 pp. $3.75. 

Karolyi, Count Michael. Fighting the world; the struggle 
for peace. N. Y.: A. & C. Boni. 464 pp. $6.00. 

Liggett, Hunter. Commanding an American army; recol 
lections of the world war. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
207 pp. $2.00. 

Montgelas, Count -Max. 
an impeachment of the 


Imperialism and nationalism; a study of 
Near East. N. Y.: Doran. 92 pp. 


economic 


Yale 


(1914 


The case for the central powers; 
Versailles verdict. So ee 


Knopt. 255 pp. $3.50. 
Scott, W. R., and Cunison, James. The industries of the 
Clyde Valley during the war. New Haven, Conn.: 


Yale Univ. $3.00. 


Stcphan, Count Burian. Austria in dissolution. N. Y.: 


Doran. 455 pp. $6.00. 
Whelpley, James D. Reconstruction. N. Y.: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 383 pp. $3.50. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Diehl, Charles. History of the Byzantine Empire. Prince 
ton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 206 pp. $2.50. 


origins and the 
Princeton Univ. 


cities; their 
Princeton, N. J.: 


$2.50. 


Pirenne, Henri. Medieval 
revival of trade. 
Press. 249 pp. (5 p. bibl.). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Brown, J. Macmillan. The riddle of the Pacific 
logical study of Easter and adjacent islands. | 
Small, Maynard. 324 pp. $6.00. 

Cameron, Charlotte. Mexico in revolution. 
cott. .278 pp. $5.00. 

Chirol, Sir Valentine and others. 


| Archaeo 
Boston: 


Phila.: Lippin 


The reawakening of the 


Orient and other addresses. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 176 pp. $2.00. 

Dutcher, George M. ‘The political awakening of the East. 
N. Y.: Abingdon Press. 372 pp. $2.00. 

Febvre, Lucien. A geographical introduction to history. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 388 pp. $6.50. 

Knowlton, Daniel C. Making history graphic. N. Y 
Scribner. 165 pp. $1.60. 

Gras, N. S. B. A history of Agriculture in Europe and 
America. N. Y.: F. S. Crofts & Co., 201 W. 13th St. 
44 pp. $3.50. 

Hall, Morris F., and others The next war Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Alumni Bulletin Press. 108 pp. $1.00 


Hsia, Ching-Lin. Studies in Chinese diplomatic history 
N. Y.: G. E. Stechert. 226 pp. 
MacNair, Mary W., compiler. A list of American doctoral 
dissertations printed in 1922. 128 pp. 
A list of American doctoral dissertations printed in 
1923. 209 pp. Wash. D. C.: Gov. Ptg. Off., Supt. 
of Docs. 35c each. 

Rockwell, Ethel T. Children of old Carolina; 
pageant of N. C. for children. Chapel 
Univ of N. C. Press. 63 pp. 50c. 

Spaulding, Oliver L., and others, Warfare; a study of 

military methods from the earliest time le ame 3 8 

court. 614 pp. (15 p. bibl. $5.00. 


$2.25. 


in historical 
ra, N. Cuz 


BIOGRAPHY 
Routh, EK. M. G. Lady Margaret; a memoir of Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, Mother of 


Henry VII. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 136 pp. 
$2.20. 

Meigs, William M. The life of John Caldwell Calhoun, 
2 vols. N. Y.: G. E. Stechert. 456, 278 pp. $10.00, 


Jacobson, Charles. Jeff Davis, lawyer, politician, states- 


man, Little Rock, Ark.: | Author, Boyle Bldg.}] 240 
pp. $3.50. 
lrothingham, Paul R. Edward Everett. Boston: Hough 


ton Mifflin, 505 pp. $6.00. 

Wilstach, Paul. Jefferson and 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 271 pp. 

Barton, William E, The life of Abraham Lincoln. In 2 
vols. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$10.00, 

Lee, Erma C., compiler. Biographical cyclopedia of Ameri 
can women. Vol. 2. N. Y.: F. W. Lee Pub. Corp 
317 pp. $10.00. 

Maurice, Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick B. Robert E. Lee, th: 
soldier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 320 pp. (1 p 
bibl.). $4.00, 

‘Townsend, William H. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Lincoln, Waldo. Checklist of the portraits in the American 
Antiquarian Society. Worcester, Mass.: Amer. Anti 
quarian Society. 14 pp. 

Groves, Charles S. Henry Cabot 
Boston: Small Maynard. 160 pp. 

Lawrence, William. Henry Cabot Lodge; a biographical 
sketch. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 203 pp. $1.75. 

“Teonoclast” (pseudonym). J. Ramsay MacDonald (1923 
1925). N. Y.: Seltzer. 191 pp. $2.00. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, and Lodge, H. C. Selections from 
the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918. 2 vols. N. Y Scribner 
552, 573 pp. $10.00, 

Schoellkopf, Anna. Don José de San Martin, 1778-1850; a 
study of his career. N. Y.: Liveright. 155 pp. $2.00. 

Washington, George. George Washington as a housekeeper 
(from a copy of an original letter dated June 1, 1794) 
N. Y.: J. T. Sabin, 14 Maiden Lane. 

Collins, Varnum L. John Witherspoon, a biography. 


Monticello. Garden 
$5.00, 


City, 


533, 316 pp. 


Lincoln, the litigant. Boston: 


117 pp. $5.00. 


Lodge, the statesman. 
$2.00. 


) 


vols. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. $7.50 
Werner, Morris R. Brigham Young. N. Y Harcourt. 


194 pp. (7 p. bibl.). 


$5.00, 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
The Problem of the Pacific and the 


Wash., D. C.: Chilean Em 


Borgono, Luis Barros. 
new policies of Bolivia. 
bassy. 198 pp. Gratis. 

Buell, Raymond L. Problems of the Pacific; a brief bibliog 
raphy. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 34 pp. 5c 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 
in organization chart and description 
39 pp. 

Crocker, Courtenay, compiler. Chart of the 
Nations and of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Boston: World Peace Foundation 

Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 


Philadelphia’s government ; 
Phila: | Author 


League of 


1908-1924. N. ¥ Carnegie Endowment for Inter 
national Peace. 61 pp. Se. 
Kdmunds, Sterling E. The lawless law of nation W ash... 


1). ¢ 
ivan, Joseph B 
452 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 
Burton F., Elementary civics, 
States. Mason City, Ia.:- Crescent 


tirvne & Co, 85.00 
Citizenship in Boston. 
$1.20, 


John 
Phila Winston 
lowa and th 
Pub. Co 


Ferguson, 
United 
1S pp. 
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What Teaching Methods Will You 
Use in 1925-26? 


\re You Interested in a Comprehensive Notebook System? be sure to 
inspect sample copies of MMCKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED TOPICS FOR HIs- 
TORY CLASSES. 

Will You Emphasize Map Work? You will find the MICKINLEY SERIES 
OF DESK AND WALL OUTLINE MAPS the most practical for every use. 
The Desk Maps are furnished loose in packages of 100, or in envelopes 
containing any assortment you wish, or in bound atlas or notebook form. 


Will You Have a Teachers’ Training Class? You will need Dawson's 
SURVEY OF HISTORY TEACHING (25 cents), and Gambrill’s EXPERI- 
VENTAL CURRICULUM-\IAKING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES, (20 cents). 


Is Your Class Interested in Graph Work? Convenient tables for such 
work will be found in Guetter’s STATISTICAL TABLES RELATING TO 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ($1.00). Large 
sheets of GRAPH PAPER (32 x 48 inches) are available at 25 cents each. 


Are Accurate Historical Pietures Your Present Interest? Be sure to 
look at the hundreds of pictures in the MCKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED 
TOPICS FOR HISTORY CLASSES. 


| Do Foreign Relations Attract You? See the new, thoroughly revised 
edition of MacCall’s SYLLABUS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


25 cents). 
Will Problems of Democracy Be Your Favorite Course? The outline 
used in the New Jersey Schools will help you. Ammarell’s STUDY OUT- 


LINE AND REFERENCES, with blank leaves for notes, is an excellent 
cuide for students. 


Are You Planning Collateral Reading? There are hundreds of specific 
page references ready for your use in MecKinley’s ILLUSTRATED TOPICS 
FOR ANCIENT, EUROPEAN, AND AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Will Your Classes Be of College or University Grade? Inspect Guetter’s 
STATISTICAL TABLES; Wagner's SYLLABUS AND REFERENCES IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY; Schmidt's SYLLABUS ON THE HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURE. 


Write for free samples and inspection copies of these works, and many 
other aids to the teaching of history and the other social studies, to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1623 Ranstead Street PHILADELPHIA 
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CARTOCRAFT MAP STUDIES 


Prepared by A. E. Rutenbeck, Head of History Department 
Washington High School, Milwaukee 


“Geography is the lamp of history,” stated a noted historian in urging 


the value of map study. 


Maps will assist the student to visualize the 


location of regions, to fix the facts of the lesson, and to develop unity 
in historic events. The map studies have been designed to emphasize 
the outstanding epochs of history, problem ideas being introduced 


wherever possible. 


When a particular period of history is about to be 


studied, the teacher should assign the corresponding map and give an 


explanation of its purpose 


; Both student and teacher will find work 
facilitated by the loose-leaf character of the maps. 


The completed 


series may be found helpful as a review method, and for that purpose 
should be filed with other history papers. 


Alvin E. Rutenbeck received his 
B. A. degree from Beloit College, 
where he took his major work in 
history. He continued his studies 
at Harvard and Columbia Universi- 
ties. From the latter institution he 
received his M. A. degree and a 
special diploma as Supervisor of 
History. At the present time he 
is the head of the History Depart- 
ment in Washington High School 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr 
Rutenbeck has happily combined 
his profession with his hobby of 
photography, and from his extensive travels has made a 
valuable collection of historic photographs and lantern 
slides, Several years ago, in the belief that the geographic 
element of history had not received due emphasis, he in- 
augurated a unique and successful plan of map study. The 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, noticing his calls for envelopes 
of map sets covering various periods of history, recognized 
the possibilities of wider use and engaged Mr. Rutenbeck’s 
services as editor. 





The following sets are now ready: 
Set R1. Ancient History 
Set R2. Medieval History 


Set R3. Modern Hostory I 
Set R4. Modern History II Set R6. American History II 


[hese sets are each intended for a half year’s work for 
high school pupils and represent an amount of work on 
the part of the pupil which can easily be done within the 


required time and done well. The notes and suggestions 


have been worked out by Mr. Rutenbeck thru a period of 


years, the work having actually been done with very large 
classes under his charge. Therefore, the work is practical 
rather than theoretical, and the results have warranted our 
offering these map studies to other schools 


Each Map Study is enveloped, and supplies the student 
with a number of outline maps, each carrying printed in- 
structions for use. Most of the maps are 8% x 11 inches 
two or three in each set are double size, to give certain 
areas on the largest scale possible. Each set includes four 
fully colored reference maps 8% x 11 inches, providing a 
large part of the material for developing problem work 
These will usually be supplemented by reference material 
in the textbook, wall maps and charts in the school, and 
the standard history atlases. 


Set R5. American History I 


Net School Price 30c. per set, in envelope. Postage 5¢ per set, extra 


Postage free on sample sets ordered by the coupon below. 








DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I! enclose $ 


Makers of the Breasted-Harding-Hart 
New History Maps 


be adbsa ,for samples of 1 Ancient, (1) Medieval, 1) Modern!, 1 Modern II, () American], 


American IJ, Cartocraft Map Studies, which send me at once, with information on the items | have checked. 


Name...... 


School......... 


Address..... sitcaaeuatios City.. 


.. Position...... 


I am also interested in History 


Maps: OC) Ancient 

C) European OO American 

C1 Slated Maps 0 wae. 
ar NS ee C Pictures + oui 


HO 10-25 

















